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FROM ALBERT GATE TO HYDE PARK CORNER. 


A Reminiscence 


UST half-past five o’clock. How 
hot it has been all day, and 
how deliciously the western breeze 
freshens up,as the horses trot down 
Piccadilly and take the curve at 
Hyde Park Corner. We trust that 
through the ‘shining hours’ we 
have not been unuseful, and now 
the ornamental part of our exist- 
ence shall commence. Who does 
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of the Season. 


not require the fresh air of the 
Parks in this heated, jading Lon- 
don life? My lady may put her 
daily drive down asasimple luxury, 
but in reality the Park is the most 
direct necessity of life to her. I 
could tell her all sorts of ill-omened 
scientific talk about the atmosphere 
of the ball-room and the Opera- 
house, and lay myself open to the 
U 
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tu quoqgue argument that it is‘ not 
worse than that of the law courts 
and the House of Commons. But 
Hyde Park shall prove to her tonic 
and restorative after the delightful 
fatigues of visiting and shopping, 
and brace her energies for the din- 
ner, the Opera, the ball, and the 
brace or leash of evening parties. 
Weare at Apsley House—unhappily 
the iron shutters taken down now— 
but still the grim statue of the 
Duke dominates over the scene, and 
the pretty country cousin in our 
carriage is very eager in some ques- 
tions about him. I tell her of the 
old woman who once kept an apple- 
stall on the site of a House, 
and also of lawyer Hyde, who mar- 
ried the country girl, and through 
her came two regnant queens of 
England and this royal park, which 
preserves the name for ever. With 
every disposition humbly to suc- 
cumb to the ‘intelligent foreigner,’ 
who is supposed to be always 
making disparaging remarks on 
England, I maintain that the en- 
trance to Hyde Park is of the high- 
est architectural and scenic beauty, 
and that the intelligent foreigner 
can hardly show the like at home. 
The intelligent foreigner will him- 
self greatly wonder at the Park’s 
exhibition of boundless wealth and 
splendour, especially when he re- 
flects that after all this is only a 
section of the social greatness of 
London. We fall at once into the 
Ladies’ Mile. An hour or two ago, 
and it was merely a dusty road, 
where the nursery girl might wheel 
her perambulator in safety, and the 
London urchin perform his somer- 
sault; and an hour or two hence, 
when theshadows are falling thickly, 
it will be traversed by the vaga- 
bond and the outcast; but for these 
few afternoon hours it will be the 
richest and most varied sight that 
this earth can show—beyond the 
Bois de Boulogne, beyond the 
Prado, beyond the Corso, beyond 
the Pincian Hill. In more than 
one novel I have seen the situation 
depicted of some man of moody 
mind, who views this display of sur- 
passing opulence with a soul burn- 
ing with envy and rage, and rushes 
away to digest these consuming pas- 
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sions under the shade of yonder 
trees. Such feelings are to me a 
ychological curiosity; not alone 
use I am conscious that this 
well-appointed carriage defies criti- 
cism, but really believing that 
among the most» proletarian class 
this must be an abnormal and al- 
together bad state of mind. From 
Hyde Park Corner to Albert Gate is 
indeed the very prettiest sight that 
London or any capital could dis- 
play, spread out for the charm and 
amusement of all who will gather 
to this fair feast of the eye. I am 
not sure, indeed, that the pedes- 
trian has not the best of it, for his 
liberty of action is fettered by no 
restrictions; he can sit or move 
about as he will, talk as long as he 
chooses, and move about between 
the Mile and the Row. To me, 
there is something in the affiu- 
ence, the vitality, the enjoyment of 
the scene, which is of a thoroughly 
exhilarating character ; and I can 
only wonder at the moody novel- 
ists, who can evolve such notions 
from their inner consciousness, and 
think that the aforesaid inner con- 
sciousness must be in a bad sort 
of way. 

We fall into line, and move up 
and down the space which only 
with ladies’ accuracy is called the 
Ladies’ Mile. Around us the high- 
trotting horses, by stress of the 
bearing reins, move proud and 
prancing. Here is the grand 
chariot, which hardly requires the 
strawberry leaf to denote the 
stately rank of its owner; here the 
four-in-hand drag, one of the eight 
or ten which have been so well 
known in the Park this season; 
here the airy landau, favourite of 
carriages—all kinds in every kind of 
good taste and a few in bad taste. 
Those who understand horses, and 
those who think they understand 
women, and the very numerous 
class of those who ‘ combine their 
information,’ are full of criticisms 
on the horse-flesh and the beauties. 
This afternoon my first attention is 
taken up with the children whoare 
showing in such abundance in the 
open carriages ; little loves, enjoy- 
ing, as their natural birthright, 
this atmosphere of wealth and re- 
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finement, and at no pains to decom- 
and analyse it all for the 
gake of their evil critical faculty. 
Ithink this must be a golden age 
for children! There never were 
such pretty costumes for children 
as there are now, nor yet such toys 
and picture-books ; and I am sure 
we were never taken out into the 
Park for an airing between five and 
seven; and in our youth punish- 
ment for us was by no means an 
abolished thing, and the human 
mind was only partially enlightened 
on the great subject of holidays. 
While some of the children can 
hardly restrain in frolicsome delight, 
others are impassive, queenly, and 
sedate, learning at once all the les- 
sons that can be taught by a lan- 
id and high-bred civilization. 
t we must look to the children 
of a larger growth. The pretty 
cousin to whom allusion has been 
made is a very favourable specimen. 
I do not know, as I look around me 
here, whether the highest ranks of 
society furnish us with the best 
average of English beauty. It seems 
to me that we certainly find among 
them, so far as Rotten Row gives its 
evidence, some of the loveliest of 
our English maidens, but in still 
larger proportions those who are by 
no means lovely. The features are 
hardly ever plain and insignificant 
—aristocratic beauty runs too much 
into nose for that—but loveliness, 
while it is here found in its highest 
perfection, is also comparatively 
rare. For the highest average of 
good looks you must go to our 
r middle class, who in the 
highest degree combine health 
its with mental culture. I hold, 
indeed, that though you may have 
ttiness, you can never have 
— unless the countenance 
beams with the emanations of mind; 
and perhaps for this reason— 
though it may appear a narrow, class 
sentiment—while I have seen many 
pretty faces among the lower orders, 
have hardly ever seen one that 
was really beautiful. When weare 
boys we look for colour, and are the 
slaves of a lovely complexion; 
afterwards we look for form; it is 
thé shape and figure that attract; 
at our best and wisest we seek for 


expression, it is only the mind that 
can satisfy. As we thus generalise, 
we proceed beyond the barracks— 
those ungainly barracks, that are 
an eyesore to the Park—and turn 
again. At Albert Gate we point 
out to Ja belle cousine poor Hudson’s 
house, now worthily occupied by 
the French Ambassador, and tell old 
tales of the wicked evil that went 
on at his dinner parties, when even 
cabinet ministers went there as a 
maison doré. Wreathed smiles and 
nods are interchanged from the car- 
riages as we pass and repass. Pre- 
sently we come to a pause, and it is 
possible that some talk may be inter- 
changed. Friends leave their chairs 
and saunter up to the rails. This 
man tells his latest story, and having 
with a glance ascertained its effect, 
withdraws to tell it elsewhere ; this 
one has a reminiscence or anticipa- 
tion of a water-party or garden- 
party; this is very private and 
confidential in the nature of the 
whispered communication. It is 
very odd, as you look at the 
loungers on the seats, how you 
mark off the Aabitués from the 
strangers and chance comers. You 
hardly know how you do it, yet 
every one can perform this mental 
operation with much nicety. This 
is especially the case with men; I 
hardly think the pretty cousin can 
be detected, = me there is 
generally something of the irre- 
pressible about the provincial. 
She is very anxious that we should 
point out the celebrities—the people 
about whom they read in the news- 
papers down in Anyshire. Lon- 
don is so large and vast, my child, 
that we might hardly see any, and, 
besides, the celebrities of the Park 
are hardly the celebrities of the 
newspaper. Still we were rather 
fortunate that afternoon. There 
was the funny bishop who had so 
greatly amused the ladies in the 
gallery of the House, and there 
was the eager, white, hardy form 
of Mr. Lowe; and later we met 
the Earl of Derby in his carriage; 
and that slight, and slightly bent 
iron-grey man, with that acute and 
patient look, is our greatest barris- 
ter, Sir Roundell Palmer. These 
are the sort of people you read 
U2 
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about inthe newspapers; but the 
Duchess of A——, and Lady B——, 
and the Hon. Mrs. C——, and plain 
D——, are the great leaders of 
fashion, and much more powerful 
names and influences between Hyde 
Park Corner and Albert Gate. 
Presently a mounted inspector is 
seen riding forwards. We know 
what that means, and the country 
cousin is to have the highest grati- 
fication of all. The Princess of 
Wales comes this way, and her 
brother of Denmark with her. 
Hats are everywhere raised, and 
acknowledged with the sweetest 
graciousness and grace; the Prin- 


long afternoon moralising on the 
subject, as I strolled down to the 
barriers. How very happy seemed 
the working people enjoying their 
few francs’ worth of voiture on 
Sunday or holiday! and in exact 
proportion as the character of the 
equipage improved it seemed to me 
that the character of happiness 
shaded off. There was decent en- 
joyment in the one-horse barouche, 
and in some of the open carriages 
there was abundance of pleasant 
talk, but the occupants of the 
shapely and splendid carriages, 


cess is beautiful still, though per- 
haps a little tired like the rest of 
us, and her expression of goodness 
is an infinitely gracious sight to 
behold. 

I compare my drive to-day with 
that last one which I had in the 
Avenue de l’Impératrice. Allto- 
gether the French drive is much 
more liberal and less exclusive. The 
open voiture, with the pale or dark 
letters, is a great institution in the 
Avenue. The ouvrier in his blouse, 
the blanchisseuse with her cap, are 
lolling back with loud laughter that 
is an Fer of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. I remember spending a 


when their faces were in repose, 
with remarkable uniformity wore 
an unhappy and dissatisfied expres- 
sion, and on the faces of some soli- 
tary occupants of very fine carriages 
real misery seemed to be visible. 
This seems a daring generalization, 
but I give it with some confidence; 
for, again and again, I have lounged 
in the Avenue, and my observations 
have always brought me to the same 
result. My observation is some 
thing to the same effect so far as 
Hyde Park is concerned; but the 
result comes out in a much more 
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yering and uncertain {way. In 
me first place, you get the best 
Parisians in the Avenue on a 
Sunday; but it is by no means true 
that you get the best Londoners in 
the Park on the Sunday. Many 
deliberately abstain from going 
there; many have been there most 
days ofthe week and now require a 
rest; many have run down to some 
country-house in the neighbourhood 
of town, or perhaps to the sea-side 
for the Sunday. But there is no 
day in the week on which we have 
such contrasts as those presented 


extreme instance. So far from the 
occupants evidencing any extreme 
enjoyment they appear to be uneasy 
with a consciousness of being 
quizzed—a quizzing not the less 
effectual because it is quiet and un- 
ebtrusive—and they are not sorry 
to get out of it. Then at times that 
portion of the human race which 
may be called ‘gigmanity ’ puts in an 
appearance, or the old pony-chaise 
which is respectable by the force of 


by the Avenue and the Bois. There 
are no extremes here to furnish the 
exaggerated jollity; and in England 
the extreme rich certainly do not 
look extremely miserable. We have 
no public vehicles in Hyde Park. 
Any one may take his private vehicle 
here, and the variety is stupendous 
as well as the numerical total. 
Sometimes we have very humble 
ow in some very humble ve- 

icle; a vehicle only to be distin- 
guished by some effort of courtesy 
and imagination from a coster- 
monger’s cart. But this isa rare and 


family associations. I should not 
mind a larger infusion of this pleas- 
ing and inoffensive element. But, 
generally speaking, the critical eye 
is embarrassed by the conflicting 
claims of gorgeous chariot and high- 
stepping steeds. Sometimes I feel 
inclined to favour the blue ribands ; 
sometimes the green, and so on 
through the whole list of simple or 
composed colours. Sometimes the 
economical mind is annoyed by some 
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apparent waste of resources in the 
case of some gorgeous equipage. 
Look at that splendid pair of horses, 
with coachman to match, and the 
two footmen behind, and in the 
carriage there is only one delicate 
young lady as occupant. It is as 
perfect and fairy-like as the equi- 
page which the fairy turned out, the 
coach out of a pumpkin, and the 
coachman out of a cucumber, and 
the gay footmen out of a pair of 
bright-coloured lizards, and the lady 
is the lady Cinderella in her glory 
going to meet the Prince, and I am 
quite prepared to believe that at 
this very moment she is wearing a 
pair of glass slippers. But at other 
times, the solitary face is so cross and 
cold that I fall back upon my spe- 
culations and experiences in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Yes, she is a grand 
old lady, but she is an old maid, and 
with all her riches and grandeur 
she never succeeds in gathering a 
group of children round her. How 
two or three of them would banish 
all the sombreness of the hardly- 
tenanted carriage! The Duchess is 
very great, but the Duchess is child- 
less, and the Duke doesn’t like her 
any the better for it. Here is my 
Lady Milburd. She has everything 
on which she set her heart when she 
married. Indeed her husband never 
led her to expect that such a car- 
riage and such horses should be 
hers. But she has a sense of 
vacancy in her heart, and she owns 
that the world is wider than Hyde 
Park, even at its fullest. A great 
lawyer and politician is Sir Samuel, 
but his law and his politics leave 
little room in his mind for a simple 
woman. When he has those great 
cases all day, and a great speech in 
the evening, and snatches a chance 
meal at his club, and can hardly call 
either his time or his soul his own. 
He may now and then meet her on 
the staircase, but practically it is a 
divorce de mensa et thoro. He enter- 
tains confident expectations of se- 
curing a fortnight in the Long Va- 
cation, but she knows by experience 
that there will be a quantity of law 
a and blue books with him. 
ery much is the same story with 
many a great lady whose husband 
is absorbed in ‘the House.’ She 





pleases herseif with the idea that he 
is keeping up his connection and 
carrying out his plans; but she 
cannot help feeling sad and solitary 
as she takes her lonely drive in the 
Park; and if she has caught him in 
Pall Mall at his club, and carried 


him off for a long drive in the Park, ° 


what a look of radiant triumph does 
the good wife bear as she is blessed 
with the transitory companionship 
of her liege lord! 

But there are some of our friends 
who have, unfortunately, come to 
grief during the season. They will 
only have mixed reminiscences of 
Hyde Park. As we passed from Hyde 
Park Corner to Albert Gate every- 
thing seemed to move so smoothly ; 
but this result is attained by every 
one taking care to preserve this 
smoothness, and by the vigilant care 
of the} police, who discharge their 
duties with admirable temper and 
judgment. When any one yields to 
a momentary temptation to violate 
some rule—and for many minds the 
mere violation ofa rule is something 
to be aimed at and enjoyed—the con- 
sequences are not of the pleasantest 
character. There is the young 
nobleman who, seeing Rotten Row 
clear, and longing for a gallop, uses 
the spur to his horse and flies past 
the inspector like lightning. But 
that official keeps his business eye 
open and bides his time, and he 
succeeds in extracting the young 
nobleman’s card. If this is the case 
with the fast young gentleman, it is 
even worse with the fast young 
lady, who is pulled up by the guar- 
dian of the law. They do not at all 
like going to the police office next 
morning. It is very different to 
Hyde Park, very different to any- 
thing to which they have hitherto 
been accustomed. Those horrid- 
looking women, with scarred or 
bleeding faces, the drunken swear- 
ing lounging men, the squalid 
crowd, the severe-looking police- 
men, are fearful sights. Bitterly 
they regret their indiscretion; de- 
voutly do they wish that they had 
kept quietly to the chairs: let us 
also trust that the spectacle of 
misery and crime which they behold 
will give them some sad and earnest 
thoughts; that they will contribute 
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something handsome to the poor- 
box, and have cheaply earned a 
lesson that will serve them long. 
The officials at the police court are 
very civil to the fashionable delin- 
quents, but it is naturally a gratifica- 
tion to their Rhadamanthine mind to 
find the majesty of the law upheld, 
and that we are all equal before it. 
The magistrate, a very sharp-look- 
ing man, has punctually come down 
on the top of an omnibus to his 
place of business. The young noble- 
man is very penitent. He pleads 
the emptiness of the Row and the 


the bayoneted gendarmes!—is su- 
preme even in Hyde Park. And we 
are all of us more comfortable for 
the fact. Once Sir Harry was so 
imprudent as to give him a cut 
across the face with a riding-whip. 
Sir Harry would afterwards cheer- 
fully have sacrificed a thousand 
pounds rather than have given that 
unhappy cut. The magistrate simply 
sent him to prison for ten days, de- 
spite many protestations and all 
kinds of Sir Harry had 
his hair cut circular-wise and was 


freshness {of his horse. Fined, two 
pounds. The Honourable Laura, in 
the most engaging manner, assures 
the magistrate that it is all a mis- 
take and she was not really riding 
fast. She is greatly disgusted when 
the magistrate—obviously no gen- 
tleman—absurdly prefers to rely 
upon the evidence. The rnde man 
even goes so far as to tell the young 
lady that she is telling unbecoming 
fibs. She gets her fine and a sharp 
lecture in addition. Yes, it is un- 
derstood that the policeman—how 
much preferable as an institution to 
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confined to wholesome but very 
meagre fare. On certain days the 
street was almost blocked up by the 
fashionable friends who came to 
condole with him. He naturally 
occurred to their memories on the 
way to or from the Park. The 
much - solaced imprisonment was 
soon over ; but will he ever hear the 
last of it at his club? and when 
will he escape commiserating looks 
in the Row? I see that a coachman 
was fined this morning for not keep- 
ing the line, though the policeman 
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signalled him. The stupid man did 
not understand London driving. He 
thought the great Montmorencies of 
the country might drive wherever 
they liked and through any Act of 
Parliament that might stand in the 
way. He was fatally undeceived. I 
only wish that as strict justice was 
dealt to the rioters who, two years 
back, broke into the Park, as to its 
erring habitués, who only at times 
make a trifling mistake through 
carelessness and high spirits. 

But the light fades, the sounds 
lessen, the Park thins. We must 
think of our evening engagements. 
We stroll briefly on the turf. We 
take the long round and skirt the 
Serpentine. Then we move north- 
wards. We pass the statue of 
Achilles and go towards the Marble 
Arch, skirting Park Lane. How 
happy would be the people of Park 
Lane if they could only get rid of 
that incessant stream of cabs and 
omnibuses! But what life, even 
though in Park Lane, is altogether 
without alloy? We have to wait 
near the Corner for a few minutes, 
and we only wish that the term 
could be indefinitely prolonged. 
For here there is a confluence of 
three several streams—the eques- 
trians, the carriages, and the pedes- 
trians, and there would be much to 
see and say. But the lock only lasts 
a minute, and we move onwards. 
On past the smooth turf, where the 
great overshadowing trees give cool- 
ness, and shadow, and contrast to 
the brilliant colouring of those that 
flit beneath them ; past the exquisite 
flower-beds with their jewelled em- 
broidery or heaped-up riches of 
living beauty; past the new and 
splendid railings which have dis- 
placed the ugly boards and the 
memory of an ugly night; past the 
airy and palatial residences that 
overlook the Park. The country 
cousin again asks her questions, and 
is satisfied. There is the Earl of 





Dudley's residence; all London 
knew it at the time when he mended 
the nation’s meagre hospitality, and 
in princely fashion housed the 
Pacha of Egypt. This is Mr. Hol- 
ford’s new house, perhaps the most 
commanding in the whole Lane; 
look at Waagen’s ‘ Art Treasures of 
Great Britain’ to see something of 
some of the priceless things which 
it contains. That house, with the 
bay-windows, just facing Grosvenor 
Gate, is the town residence of our 
Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli. There 
is just a chance of your seeing the 
great man upon his doorstep; 
though you had never seen him be- 
fore, you would recognise him at 
once and never forget the face. In 
these days a Prime Minister has not 
thealmost monarchical power which 
he once possessed; but who would 
not rather be a Prime Minister of 
England than a monarch in most 
lands? This is a great country 
where a Prime Minister occupies a 
modest house, and calls for a 
hansom, like the rest of us, and is 
not exempt from rates and taxes. 
We have plenty of gossip to talk 
about the great houses ; and, indeed, 
there are very few great houses 
which will not furnish matter for 
gossip. I have a quaint mental 
habit, which certainly has the ad- 
vantage of supplying me fally with 
associations of ideas. Those houses 
which I do not know in Park Lane, 
I forthwith proceed to assign to the 
fictitious characters which I know 
so well. The Duke of Omnium 
lives here, and the house with the 
balconies filled with flowers is Lady 
Glencora Palliser’s, and Thackeray’s 
Earl of Kew lives lower down, and 
Major Pendennis’s retired valet, 
Morgan, keeps one of the public- 
houses which ignobly close the 
other end of the unrural, unshady 
Lane. And so, home to dinner 
- afterwards to see Nilsson as 
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LIFE IN LONDON. 


MAN’S first residence in Lon- 

don isa revolution in his life 
and feelings. He loses at once no 
small part of his individuality. He 
was a man before, now he is a 
‘party.’ No longer known as Mr. 
Brown but as (say) No. XXL, he 
feels as one of many cogs in one of 
the many wheels of an incessantly 
wearing, tearing, grinding system 
of machinery. His country notions 
must be modified, and all his life- 
long ways and takings-for-granted 
prove crude and questionable. He 
is hourly reminded ‘ This is not the 
way in London; that this won't 
work here,’ or ‘ people always ex- 
pect,’ and ‘ you’ll soon find the dif- 
ference.’ Custom rules everything, 
and custom never before seemed to 
him half as strange, strong, or inex- 
orable. The butcher always cuts 
one way and the greengrocer serves 
him with equal rigour. His orders 
never before seemed of so little im- 
portance. The independence and 
the take-it-or-leave-it indifference 


of the tradesmen contrast strongly 
with the obsequiousness of tlie 
country shop. However great a 
customer before he feels a small 
customer now. The tradesman is 
shorter and more saving of his 


words. He serves, takes your 
money, and turns away to some one 
else, whereas in the country they 
-indulge you with a little talk into 
the bargain. 

Competition in London is very 
rife. The cheap five-shilling hatter 
was soon surprised by a four-and- 
ninepenny shop opposite. Few 
London men could live but by a 
degree of energy which the country 
dealer little knows. The wear and 
tear of nerve-power and the dis- 
charge of brain-power in London 
are enormous. The London man 
lives fast. In London, man rubs out, 
elsewhere he rusts out. No doubt 
the mental stimulus of London 
staves off much disease, for idle 
men eat themselves to death and 
worry themselves to death; but in 
city life neither gluttony nor worry 
has a chance, but men give bail for 
their good behaviour from ten 


o'clock to five, and are kept out of 
much mischiefs way by force of 
circumstances. 

Many other things contribute to 
make our new Londoner feel smaller 
in his own eyes. The living stream 
flows by him in the streets; he 
never saw so many utter strangers 
to him and to each other before ; 
their very pace and destination are 
different ; there is a walk and busi- 
ness determination distinctly Lon- 
don. In other towns men saunter 
they know not whither, but nearly 
every passer-by in London has his 
point, and is making so resolutely 
towards it that it seems not more 
his way than his destination as 
he is carried on with the current; 
and of street currents there are two, 
to the City and from the City, so 
distinct and persistent, that our 
friend can’t get out of one without 
being jostled by the other. This 
street stream he may analyze, and, 
according to the hour of the day or 
the season of the year, the number, 
trades, and characters obey an ave- 
rage. In the country Dr. Jones 
drives in one day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson and family walk in the 
next. Sometimes fifty people may 
be counted, sometimes ten, but in 
London there is an ebb and flow in 
the Strand as regular and uniform 
as in the Thames. The City noise 
begins gradually about six with the 
sweeps and the milk-pails amongst 
the earliest calls, though ponderous 
market-carts and night cabs are 
late and early both. This fitful 
rumble deepens to a steady roar 
about nine, and there is no approach 
to silence till night, and after a very 
short night of repose the same roar 
awakes again; so City people live 
as in a mill, till constant wearing 
sound becomes to them the normal 
state of nature. 

There is a deal of education in all 
this. The mind is ever on the 
stretch with a rapid succession of 
new images, new people, and new 
sensations. All business is done 
with an increased pace. The buy- 
ing and the selling, the counting 
and the weighing, and even the 
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talk over the counter, is all done 
with a degree of rapidity and sharp 
practice which brightens up the 
wits of this country cousin more 
than any books or schooling he ever 
enjoyed. All this tends tly to 
habits of abstraction and to the 
bump of concentrativeness. The 
slow and prosy soon find they have 
not a chance’; but after a while, like 
a dull horse in a fast coach, they 
develop a pace unknown before. 
Self-dependence is another habit 
peculiarly of London growth. Men 
soon discover they have no longer 
the friend, the relative, or the neigh- 
bour of their own small town to 
fall back upon. ‘To sink or swim is 
their own affair,and they had better 
make up their minds to depend 
wholly upon themselves; for Lon- 
don is like a wilderness, not as else- 
where because there are no people at 
all, but because there are so many 
ple, that one is equally far from 
elping another save on rare occa- 
sions. This inexorable self-depend- 
ence, which is essential to the life 
of a colonist in Australia, stamps to 
a great extent the character of the 
Londoner. Thousands of young 
doctors, lawyers, and apprentices 
find themselves there for the first 
time without a home or family fire- 
side, not only with no one to check 
them, but none to interfere. They 
begin to wish they had; for it is 
quite a new sensation to feel for the 
first time that nobody knows and no- 
body cares; only there is the dread of 
destitution as a master, and whether 
they shall be penniless the next 
month, the next week, or perhaps 
even the very next day, depends on 
their own self-denial and self-con- 
trol alone. Yes, necessity is the 
one great master that ties for twelve 
or fourteen hours a day the driver 
to his lofty box and the cad to his 
narrow footboard. Indeed the thou- 
sands of young men and young 
women too who, far from the 
parental home, find the way to take 
care of themselves better than fond 
fathers and mothers ever dreamed 
of, says much for the sense and 
conscience of the present generation. 
Family people find London life 
as peculiar as single people. An 
omnibus man said no one trod this 


earth so little; in bed by ni 
high in air all day, and wit eae 
a few steps from one to the other. 
The wife of a clerk said that from 
November to Febr she never 
saw her husband by daylight but 
on Sundays. It was barely light 
when he left and it was quite dark 
when he came home; and the hus- 
band replied he as rarely saw his 
children except they were in bed. 
The same man complained that after 
exhaustion for six days in a close 
office a service of two hours in a 
close church was ill suited to his 
day of rest. ‘My wife finds,’ he 
continued, ‘ there is no ill-nature in 
London life. From envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, so 
rife in a small neighbourhood, she 
find herself delightfully free, and I 
enjoy liberty and independence un- 
known before, simply because people 
know too little of each other to in- 
terfere; but, on the other side, old 
friendship and neighbourly interests 
are wanting too.’ No doubt there 
are warm friendships and intimacies 
in London as well as in the country, 
but few and far between. People 
_ ew more at arm’s length, and 
give their hand more readily than 
their heart, and hug themselves 
within their own domestic circles. 
You know too little of people to be 
deeply interested either in them or 
their fortunes, so you expect nothing 
and are surprised at nothing. An 
acquaintance may depart London 
life, and even this life, or be sold up 
and disappear, without the same 
surprise or making the same gap as 
in a village circle. 

The natural incidents of London 
life render changes far more fre- 
quent; very different from places 
where the same family is born, bred, 
and dies in the same house. No 
one calls on new-comers, and not 
only is society slowly formed, but 
after two or three years the old set 
have disappeared, and you find 
yourself alone in your own street; 
and as to other acquaintances the 
distances are too great to keep them 
up. 
Year after year, men who have 
planted themselves out of town find 
that town follows them. The old 
people of Hammersmith are well- 
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nigh overtaken and made one with 
London, and so are those of Hamp- 
stead; and the Swiss Cottage, like 
the Thatched Tavern, are simple 
records of holiday retreats, now so 
lost in the mazes of new streets 
that another generation will be at a 
loss to guess the origin of so rural 
asign. To command the City from 
parts so distant, the railway, like 
the omnibus, has now become quite 
a part of a man’s rent, reckoned 
thus: ‘rent, rail, and taxes 6o0/. a 
year ;’ and builders and tenants both 
must calculate alike, while a town 
as big as Bath is added every four- 
teen months. 

The rapid extension of London 
suburbs affects the rich and pleasure- 
seeking too. The carriage-people 
cannot now even drive into the 
country. Seven miles in every di- 
rection the road-side is cut up; half- 
finished rows spoil the view, and 
‘To let for building,’ or ‘ No admit- 
tance but on business,’ ‘Goding’s 
Entire’ and omnibuses all tend to 
mar the rural vision and to disen- 
chant the lover of the picturesque. 
The carriage-people are therefore re- 
duced to the Parks; the streets are 
so crowded in the season that many 
ladies find them too great a trial of 
the nerves; and, when in the Park, 
to see and to be seen, and the in- 
terest we take in our fellow-crea- 
tures, ‘gradually draws even the 
most philosophical to join the throng 
in the fashionable Row. 

This makes London life more 
peculiar still. We live and move 
in masses; retirement is nowhere; 
life is all public: the streets are in 
winter so wet, in summer so hot, 
and always so noisy, so crowded, 
and so dirty, that the wear and tear 
of nerves and clothes are indeed a 
serious consideration. New resi- 
dents find they must live better or 
at least more expensively. Wine 
to many becomes no longer a luxury 
but a necessity. They miss the 
fresh air and quiet of the country 
and crave a stimulus to make 
amends. The non-carriage people 
therefore seek houses near the Parks 
and rents run upenormously. Still, 
do what they will, the roar of Lon- 
don is ever in your ears and the 
fret and irritation for ever tries 
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your system; so much so that the 
season, that is, the only part of 
London life supposed enjoyable, no 
sooner begins than people begin to 
lay their plans for its end and out- 
of-towning. In August you go be- 
cause others go, because ail the 
world seems breaking up and off 
for the holidays, and you feel in dis- 
grace and punishment if you don’t 
go too. To say the truth, the 
houses get hotter and hotter, till 
the very walls feel warmed through ; 
the blaze of sunshine makes the 
walls look more dingy, the chim- 
neys smell, the papered grates and 
tinselled shavings look shabby, and 
everybody feels tired of everybody 
else and everything about them. 
If any one stays behind it is so well 
known to be no matter of preference 
when all London is painting, white- 
washing, and doing up, that it seems 
positively against your respectabi- 
lity; so much so that some who 
find it convenient to go rather late 
or to return rather early are weak 
enough to keep their front blinds 
down or shutters shut, and live and ° 
look out on the mews’ side! In 
short, out-of-towning is a point in 
which you are hardly a free agent. 
Your servants look for your going 
out of town, and some bargain for 
it at hiring, part because Tea-kettle 
Thomas and Susan want the change, 
and others for the range and riot of 
your house when you are gone. 
A friend in —— Gardens, where 
there is a fine common garden be- 
hind the house, says that all Au- 
gust and September there is a per- 
fect saturnalia of cooks and char- 
women and their friends aping their 
mistresses—rather a loud imitation 
—playing croquet, giving tea and 
gin parties, dancing, screaming, 
shouting, laughing, and making 
summer life hideous. Very hard! 
Harder lines than ever, because you 
pay so much for this garden, boast 
of this garden as an oasis in the 
London desert, and after all your 
leafy retreat proves (and oftentimes 
and that not at this season alone) a 
bear-garden and a nuisance. 

This imperative out-of-towning at 
one and the same prescribed season 
is a heavy tax on London life. 
Taking your year’s holiday perhaps 
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when you don’t want one, you 
cannot afford the time or money 
when you do want one. Worse still, 
you must take your year’s holiday 
all at once. Though seven or eight 
weeks or more, away from your 
friends, your books, pursuits and all 
the little pivots on which the morn- 
ing turns, is too long for one change 
—your establishment is disorgan- 
ised and your home affairs want a 
stitch-in-time—still, London life is 
London life—once in the groove you 
had better conform, or you will find 
the exception on the balance more 
troublesome than the rule; and so 
much a year for this enforced 
ruralising, like railway fares to the 
suburbans, is a regular charge on 
London life. 

London visiting is as little a 
matter of free choice as our rural- 
ising. The season for ies is most 
unseasonable. We have melted at 
dinner-parties when all the efforts 
of Gunter or of Bridgeman were 
well exchanged for a little cool air, 
and when the wines and even the 
peaches were at summer heat; and 
we have seen ladies leave at eleven 
for balls at twelve, with more stew- 
ing and suffocation to follow—some, 
perhaps, having left cool groves, and 
flowers and fruits to scent and blush 
unseen in the country for indoor 
and (what should be) wintry hospi- 
talities in town. 

Such hospitalities are much more 
expensive than in the country— 
partly because London attracts 
chiefly the richer families. London 
business is more lucrative, at least 
to those who stand their ground. It 
is also well understood that the social 
advantages of London life are for 
those only who can live at a certain 
rate. Entertainments are in pro- 
portion to income; and since you 
have none of the garden fétes and 
tea and fruit on the lawn—nothing, 
in short, to offer your guests but the 
dinner or the ball alone, and since 
there is no little cost of dress and 
time in meeting, the meal is, all in 
all, quite a serious and formidable 
matter; and the rivalry in dishes 
and courses enough to sicken us, as 
also in plate and table decorations, 
is rife indeed. 

No doubt, with young people, 


these things pass disregarded. The 
young can breathe any atmosphere, 
and, till a certain age, ‘ comfort’ is 
a term but little known. No. The 
very adventure and roughing it has 
its charm—provided the craving for 
excitement, so easily excited and so 
hard to allay, is only gratified; and 
to the young the London season is 
exciting enough. The style and 
equipages of the Parks amidst more 
beautiful garden scenery than you 
can elsewhere behold, with all the 
gorgeous pageantry that meets the 
eye and the giddy whirl that turns 
the brain—this, while all is fresh 
and new and the spirits equal to the 
zest for so intense a strain—this, 
this is hallucinating indeed, almost 
like the first pantomime to a child. 
So we freely sympathise with the 
young, and say, ‘ My dears, be happy 
while you can. This will serve for 
once or twice; have your turn, and 
then make way for others as fresh 
and keen as you were when you first 
began.’ ’Tis well all this is called 
‘the season.’ For a few weeks the de- 
lusion may last, and just before the 
charm is wholly broken, before the 
tinsel drops off, and the broad day- 
light of common life brings down 
the kings and queens of society 
more nearly to the level of their ad- 
miring fellow-creatures, the morning 
stream, with cabs and drags and 
loaded carriages heaped up with 
boxes, baths, and luggage various, 
sets in steadily to the railway sta- 
tions, and little but the dust upon 
the faded flowers by Rotten Row 
and piles of chairs remain to show 
where the ebbing tide of fashion has 
so freely flowed. 

So much for the society fashion- 
able for the season visitors; but as 
to the society of residents in London 
it is indeed peculiar. London is for 
the most part a city of business; at 
least, nearly all the houses occupied 
all the year round are those of busy 
men. Such men pass the day in 
City offices and live in the suburbs ; 
so much so, that on Sundays 
the City churches are found so 
out of place that some are pulled 
down and their sites and materials 
sold to build others: so, the City 
churches seem to follow the wor- 
shippers out of town, where the 
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worshippers alone are found. The 
consequence is, that scarcely any 
man worth visiting is found at home 
save on Sundays. Sunday is the 
day not only for devotion but for 
friendship and home affections. The 
poulterer and the fishmonger say 
they send out more on Sunday than 
on other mornings. Would that this 
always represented only friendly 
hospitalities! for business dinners 
are another thing, and virtually 
carry on the money-making into the 
Sunday. Men eat and drink in the 
West to make things pleasant in 
the East. Such hospitalities to oil 
the wheels of business are supposed 
to pay themselves by your ‘ connec- 
tion ;’ but good men grieve over 
such a profanation of the rites of 
hospitality. But as regards friendly 
society, the City man has the Sunday 
alone. Let us hope it is thankfully 
and healthilyemployed. As to the 
intellectual society, the possible ad- 
vantages of London are somewhat 
qualified in practice. Men of talent 
are too busy; you can rarely meet 
one till he is half tired by his day's 
work, at a seven o’clock dinner, and 
rather the animal than the intellec- 
tual predominates then. We heard a 
country doctor complain that when 
he came to London his witty friend 
the Coroner was always sitting upon 
bodies, and other men of mark he 
found so engrossed with the affairs 
of the nation in general, that on 
himself in particular they had not a 
minute to bestow. 

And this leads to the reflection 
that London life tends to improve 
rather the head than the heart. 
Every man is kept at his wits’ ends ; 
for London life is rather a harden- 
ing life: certainly there is much to 
civilize and to discipline and to 
control, but the affectionsand chari- 
ties of our nature are rather out of 
their proper sphere. Competition 
is so keen, there is a hard struggle 
for life. Prudence, forethought, and 
the industrial part of the character 
are forced into growth ; but there is 
too much of the reflex feeling: the 
City mar has too little to balance 
those feelings or to draw out others 
beyond the sphere of self. The City 
man from ten to four and the same 
man at Bayswater from seven to ten 


are two different characters. The 
man who has haggled at his office 
for three-and-sixpence will regale 
you at his house as if money were a 
jest. But still in the City or at the 
West there is a vigilance, a reserve, 
anda self-defence—a certain guarded 
habit unknown in rural circles. 
— man for himself seems the 
aw. 

In the country much contributes 
to draw forth the more genial qua- 
lities. The hospital or infirmary 
committee, the board of guardians or 
other society for the good of the 
neighbourhood, as well as local 
charities and the claims of the many 
John Hobsons and Susan Smalls 
that have grown with our growth, 
and formed part of the little world 
and common family around us—all 
these objects of kindly interest tend 
to keep our feelings in exercise and 
remind us of the wants and duties of 
our common nature. 

But in London we soon learn 
not to give in the streets, and do 
not so soon learn to follow the 
needy to his garret. The result 
is that the rich and charitable 
feel positively the want of objects ; 
and what heart-exercise is there in 
dropping shillings into a Sunday 
plate or in entering your name in 
cold blood for one pound one? No 
doubt the lady in Belgrave Square 
duly caudles her coachman’s wife, in 
the Mews behind her mansion; but 
what is that compared to the daily 
bounties with the country lady’s 
own hand, when she goes her round 
to relieve the sick, to school the 
children, and to comfort the aged 
about her own estate ? 

Nowhere as in large cities like 
London, as in Jerusalem of old, 
do we find Dives and Lazarus, 
profusion and poverty, luxury ‘and 
starvation so near together, ‘and 
yet with so deep a gulf between. 
Who would imagine, said a traveller 
in Madrid, that some gay street 
was simply the fair front and 
disguise of an unsuspected gaoi- 
wall, with groans inaudible and 
misery untold at a few yards’ dis- 
tance on the other side? Who would 
imagine that Hyde Park Gardens at 
six hundred a year reared high its 
imposing and columned front to 
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conceal the worn-out sempstress’ 
garret at half a crown a week, a 
stone’s throw behind? So true is it 
that a man may be lost in a crowd 
as in a desert, and starve near 
Leadenhall-market as well as in the 
wilds of Arabia, unless he can pay 
his way, or some one happens to see 
the poor impotent folk and lend a 
helping hand. 

o revert to the intellectual op- 
portunities of London, let not our 
clever country cousins be envious 
withouta cause. We doubtif London 
life favours the greater efforts of 
genius. There is too much ex- 
citement and too little repose, 
and, the mind is perplexed, as 
Southey felt in the Reading Room 
of the British Museum, by the very 
affluence of its resources and the 
distraction of its supplies. Sydney 
Smith’s friends complained that he 
should be doomed to waste his 
talents in the wilds of Yorkshire 
with only an occasional visit to 
London. Why this was the very 
making of such a mind as Sydney 
Smith’s. Its powers would else 
have been frittered away in dinner- 
table talk, fruitless of his shrewd 
suggestions and of that hard com- 
mon-sense which, circulating through 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in due 
time found expression in the 
amended laws of the land. 

It is remarked that London so- 
ciety is less aristocratic than in the 
days of the Regency. Without in- 
sisting that the friends of the Regent 
might not look very aristocratic 
now, we would observe that the 
aristocracy, though not inferior in 
refinement and bearing, are no lon- 
ger distinguished from cotton lords 
in wealth. That is true of society 
which is true of the bar—we have 
few leaders because we have so many 
leaders—so many who would well 
have compared with those whom it 
is traditional to admire. Add to 
this the aristocracy proper, now 
quite smal] in number, keep very 
much to themselves. You cannot 
mob and stare at dukes and 
duchesses by a five-shilling admit- 
tance to the Horticultural or the 
Botanical Gardens. For the aris- 
tocracy know the snobocracy too 
well, and receive a private view of 


fruits and flowers, and as to the 
company, them they leave to look 
at each other. 

But man, after all, seems rural by 
nature, and city only perforce: s0, 
even in London, we see the rural 
element break forth in sundry 
forms. True the old Duke of 
Queensberry, at his club through 
August, argued that, after all, town 
was a deal fuller than the country; 
and Shaksperian Collier, at his 
pretty cottage at Maidenhead, said 
how he longed for a cabstand to 
add interest to his view—yet both 
these men loved Nature still, though 
they were too active-minded to 
‘ babble of green fields’ alone. All 
Londoners feel the same. Who 
has not seen flower culture under 
difficulties, and geraniums planted 
even in crockery the most ludicrous 
as the train passes level with the 
garrets of Limehouse or Blackfriars ? 
Happily our squares are planted with 
fine trees, ay, and where shall we 
see such gardens? Country people 
would be surprised to hear that, in 
London, foliage is seen almost every- 
where. It has been remarked that 
there is hardly a street in the City 
that cannot refresh the eye with 
green leaves in summer. Even in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, and from the 
back windows of the Cheapside 
offices, it is hard to find a house which 
cannot afford a sight of green leaves. 
Who knows not, that what with 
Hyde Park and Regent’s Park, 
Battersea, Victoria, and Alexandra 
Parks, with the Gardens, Botanical, 
Horticultural, Kew, Richmond and 
Hampton Court, Windsor and Vir- 
ginia Water, you must actually come 
from the country to London and its 
vicinity to see flowers, parks, and gar- 
dens in perfection! How pleasant 
to see—not the fops ogling the 
women in Rotten Row, that is not 
rural, but—the thousands who rent 
the penny chairs by the Serpentine 
or Kensington Gardens, and the 
mechanics who perhaps pay a two- 
penny omnibus, with their wives 
and children, to enjoy their share of 
those groves and lawns to which all 
alike contribute! 

The river and its boats are an- 
otherrural outlet, whether up to Kew, 
Richmond, and Hampton Court, or 


















down to Greenwich, Gravesend, and 
‘Rosherville, the place to spend a 
happy day.’ Happy shall we be 
when the Thames is pure enough to 
suit the finny tribes. The cockney 
is a fishing animal. How refresh- 
ing to the eyes—like an oasis in the 
desert—is Farlow’s tackle, baits, 
and pictured trout and salmon in 
the Strand, and other fishing-tackle 
shops in the busiest courts from 
Fetter Lane to London Bridge, even 
a glance at which transports us in 
imagination to the trolling or punt- 
fishing of the Thames, to the sea- 
fishing of the South Coast, or sets 
us wading in the salmon rivers of 
Scotland ! 

A friend who lodged by Holborn 
Turnstile said, no one could be- 
lieve the numbers of men with fish- 
ing-rods, bottles, and baskets (in- 
suring bites at least) that passed 
every fine Sunday morning, whether 
for the sticklebats at Highgate, or the 
gudgeons in the New River—lovers 
of the country all. The success of 
the Volunteering depends partly on 
the same country-loving instinct. 
Messrs. Shoolbred alone could turn 
out a small corps, regimental band, 
and all complete, to defend their 
silks and calicoes; and these, and 
many another firm, have their days 
for a rural outing, for Hampton 
vans are now quite a Cockney 
institution. There are, every 
year, treats for Ragged and other 
schools,,for deaf mutes from asylums, 
and aged paupers from the unions; 
besides van clubs, which, like goose 
clubs and plum-pudding clubs at 
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Christmas, take sixpences all the 
year for a jollification and a spree 
occasional. You may count forty 
vans in one stream on a fine May 
morning. 

Who has not read, ‘ Nine hours 
by the sea for two and sixpence,’ 
advertised as freely as ‘nine mac- 
kerel for a shilling?’ and as to the 
Crystal Palace, it enters into the 
very customs, if not the contracts, 
of all London service. Even the 
maid-of-all-work toils for so much 
a-year expressed, and sundry days 
to the Crystal Palace understood. 
The famous Easter Hunt is, per- 
haps, a thing of the past—Epping 
now being known less for dogs than 
for dairies, though some thirty years 
ago, in old Mathews’ ‘At Home,’ 
every one entered into the joke of 
the Cockney, in the hackney coach, 
calling out for a one-and-sixpenny 
fare after the stag. The Derby, and 
of late the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race, are great London days; 
and, as to Lord’s and the Oval, with 
the Middlesex Cricket Grounds, they 
serve as out-of-door summer clubs, 
and many @ man would hardly en- 
dure the heat and dust of a London 
season without those providential 
retreats for fresh air and country 
sports. 

All this testifies to that yearn- 
ing for green fields and rural sports 
which a life amidst bricks, pave- 
ments, and pitching-stones, with 
difficulty holds under high pressure, 
and which is ever yearning to find 
expression in its own congenial 
sphere. 
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THE LOST LOVE. 


SEE her as I met her in the hour 
When love’s first impulse quickened in her breast, 
Warm as the roseate flushes of the dawn, 
A fresh delight ihat knew not of unrest. 


In the resplendent blossom of her youth 
She stands before me, prodigal of grace, 
Aud we take hands in memory, and again 
My heart grows amorous of her peerless face. 


Again her gentle eyes look into mine, 
And lead my soul as in the day we met, 
And often after in the summer hours— 
Delicious hours the heart may not forget! 


With her my heart was full, my lips were mute, 
And what love urged I strove in vain to say, 
But, gazing on her with a calm content, 
Left to the fortune of another day. 


Oft would she lure me to the verge of words 
Ever upon my lips, but still unsaid : 

For what if spoken? She held life to me, 
For in repulse that life had surely fled. 


At last, I know not how, I never knew’ 
What prompted, but in one delicious hour 

I caught her to my heart, and thus and then 
Confessed submission to her sovereign power. 


And through her crimson blushes she replied 
In whispers—softest music every tone— 
Owning her love, and trembling as she owned 

Her passion had interpreted my own. 


The rapture of that moment filled my heart, 

I could have swooned with ecstasy supreme ; 
And I recall it now as one recalls 

All day the sweetness of a waking dream. 


But Time can mar the bliss that Time can make, 
And out of kindliest joy bring keenest woe. 
To live for her, to die for her sweet sake 
I panted, but Fate would not have it so. 


As there had come an hour that saw us meet, 
So in the end an hour of parting came : 
Our sudden love had no enduring heat, 
And perished, haply, as too fierce of flame. 


Or haply—but why question of the Past ? 
The chords are snapt in twain, the music dead, 
The pleasant wine is sour—it might not last— 
Love’s amaranthine blossoms all are shed. 


We are as those who pace opposing shores, 
And, pondering what is, what might have been, 


Stretch out their craving hands that may not meet, 
For Time, a trackless ocean, flows between! 


Yet I recall her gladly as we met, 

When love’s first impulse quickened in each breast, 
Warm as the roseate flushes of the dawn— 

A new delight that dreamt not of unrest. 
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THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


By tHe Avruor or ‘Curist Cuurcu Days.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


A * DARK 


OHN WALDEGRAVE'’S _§ac- 
quaintance all admitted that he 
was a very pleasant and gentle- 
manly man; ‘ but then you know,’ 
said little Burton of the Octagon 
Club, ‘he’s such a confoundedly 
dark fellow.’ 

There was a time when Walde- 
grave was a peculiarly frank and 
open-hearted man, but of late he 
was substituting a quiet manner 
for his frank manner. There was 
no doubt that little Burton was 
ight when he called him a ‘ dark 

low. Did you want to know 
John Waldegrave's address, nothing 
was easier in the world. The 
> ‘Court Guide’ would tell you. 
Mr. John Waldegrave had his 
rooms in the Temple, and there was 
also his Club address. Moreover, 
Mr. Waldegrave’s father was neces- 
sarily a very well-known man, being 
amember of parliament. He had a 
house in Westbourne Terrace, and 
aplace near the borough which he 
represented. So it might be thought 
that there were peculiar facilities for 


getting at Mr. en in case 
should be ‘wanted.’ You had 


only got to go to his rooms in 
the Temple, or look him up at his 
Club, or, in an extreme case, ask for 


him at Westbourne Terrace. But 
the clerk at the chambers would say 
that it was extremely uncertain 
when you could see Mr. Walde- 
grave ; and the Octagon men would 
say that he came there but rarely 
—‘adark fellow, sir,’ little Burton 
would say, and if you inquired after 
him at Westbourne Terrace, the 
chances were that you were referred 
back to the Temple. 

Between Westbourne Terrace, in- 
deed, and those particular chambers 
in the Temple, there was no real 
intimacy. The member was a man 
who found his only happiness in 
parliament, who had only a limited 
income, and who had to make the 
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most of every sixpence of it. John 
was the only child by a first mar- 
riage. He took away his mother’s 
fortune, which was only between 
three and four hundred a-year, 
indeed, but which had been a very 
important matter in the days of the 
senior Waldegrave’s humbler for- 
tunes, and was not unimportant 
now. With the second marriage 
there came a numerous brood of 
little ones, and there was but little 
love lost between John and his step- 
mother. Moreover, John Walde- 
grave had given his father some just 
cause of umbrage. He was a clever 
man, but though he had done well 
as a boy at school, he had altogether 
failed to distinguish himself at col- 
lege. This was the more provoking, 
as his private tutor had declared 
that he ought to be among the first 
sixteen wranglers. Somehow a sort 
of estrangement had grown up 
between the elder son and the 
father and the new family. Latterly 
this estrangement seemed to have 
deepened. Mr. Waldegrave, too, 
considered that his son had become 
exceedingly ‘ dark.’ 

John Waldegrave was a barrister. 
He had ate his way to the bar, but 
hitherto the bar had not given him 
anything to eat. In the opinion of 
his father it was never likely that 
such would be the case. He went 
the circuit in which his father’s 
borough was situated, and where he 
naturally commanded some little 
interest. A young barrister is sup- 

to be like the houri of a 
harem, waiting till some sultan of 
a solicitor should be pleased to fling 
his handkerchief. It is contrary to 
professional etiquette hardly to raise 
one’s eyes toa solicitor. There were 
seme friendly solicitors on whom 
some gentle pressure had been 
brought to bear by the elder Wal- 
degrave, and who sent his son briefs. 
But the friendly solicitors shook 
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their heads at young Waldegrave. 
They considered that they had 
given him a chance, and that he 
had thrown his chance away. His 
style of cross-examination was a 
great deal too quiet. In addressing 
a jury of his civilized countrymen, 
he had altogether failed either to 
flatter or bamboozle them. There 
was, indeed, a great deal of crudity 
and inexperience about the young 
man. He had not much of the 
sharpness of the sharp practice of 
the law about him. He had always 
associated with gentlemen at school, 
college, and in town, and in address- 
ing every man he seemed to take it 
for granted that he was addressing 
a gentleman. So the friendly so- 
licitors, when they spoke to his 
father, shook their heads, and the 
father would shake his own head 
exceedingly. 

But though Westbourne Terrace 
knew him not, and his Club saw so 
little of him, and it was so seldom 
that he was to be found at cham- 
bers—where he had as comfortable a 
set of rooms as a man could wish 
—yet it was clearly argued by his 
friends that this ‘ dark fellow’ must 
be somewhere, With all his darkness 
there must yet be those to whom he 
made himself visible. One night, 
little Tommy Burton, as he stood on 
the steps of the Octagon Club, heard 
his friend, who had just been dining 
with some of them, hail a Hansom 
cab, and heard him in his direction 
to the cabman distinctly say the 
words, ‘St. John’s Wood.’ Where- 
upon little Burton pricked up his 
ears, cogitated very deeply, and 
again came to the conclusion that 
Waldegrave was a confoundedly 
* dark fellow.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ASSIZES. 


The great event for the ancient 
cathedral city of Clyston was un- 
questionably the assizes for the 
county of Clyshirs, which were regu- 
larly held here. It was not such a 
great time as in the good old days, 
when good old families would come 
up to Clyston for the assizes, very 
much as they would now go up to 


London; and when the great assize 
ball would be given at Clyston 
Castle, where fairy feet might patter 
for hours over the heads of con- 
demned criminals. Still the spring 
and summer assizes from time im- 
memorial held a very high place in 
the reverence and the imaginations 
of the good people, and still more, 
it is to be hoped, of the evil people 
in Clyshirs. 

Chief Justice Eustace and Mr. 
Justice Brampford were very fond 
of going to Clyston circuit. Many 
years ago the present Lord Chief 
Justice had gone this circuit, and 
received his first heavy fees, and 
won his first great cause here, and 
he had many friends on the circuit. 
He received many hospitalities, and 
the Chief Justice’s rubicund coun- 
tenance gave evidence that he was 
more and more developing a taste 
for hospitalities. The Chief was 
famous for his own cook, and his 
cook was famous for his ‘ battery of 
the kitchen,’ and the admirable uses 
to which he put it. Judge Bramp- 
ford was a mild and contemplative 
man. He loved dearly a romantic 
country, and Clyshirs was a county 
which might well be considered ro- 
mantic. There were fine hills com- 
manding a prospect which the judge 
greatly loved to view, though it 
must be confessed that he was be- 
ginning to feel the preliminary climb 
to be somewhat of a severe operation. 
Still he could easily move about in 
the woods, or fling his fly into the 
stream. There were dark rumours 
that Judge Brampford had more 
than once shirked the assize sermon, 
or had even surreptitiously absented 
himself from town in the pretty 
scenery belonging to the vale of the 
Clyst, that he might enjoy the sweet 
spring and summer days in which 
the assizes fell. Sir Charles Bramp- 
ford now knew most of the pretty 
points in most of the counties of 
England. Anyhow, several of the 
judges were known to be partial to 
the Clyston circuit, and the appear- 
ance of chief justices was looked 
for as a regular thing, so far as a 
regard to the principle of rotation 
would permit. 

The summer assizes of Clyston, 
this particular year, were on a grand 
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seale. The grandeur of course very 
much depends upon the high sheriff. 
Mr. Waldegrave senior would ex- 
ceedingly dislike being high sheriff. 
He had been a barrister in early 
days, and he put on his wig now 
and then, and went into the assize 
court, in order to save him from his 
liability. The outgoing sheriff used to 
give the judge the names of gentlemen 
competent to serve as high sheriff, 
and if the high sheriff entertained an 
implacable animosity towards some 
country gentleman, of strictly limited 
means, on whom he desired to inflict 
uniary ruin, he would put that 
man’s name high up upon the list. 
Mr. Jasper Simpkinson, however, 
who had made a large fortune in 
Australia, desired nothing better 
than to be allowed to spend money 
grandly, and to make a figure in his 
native county. Accordingly we 
were very grand that day. Never 
were seen such smart javelin-men 
and warlike javelins. There were 
yeomanry on horseback. There 
were Mr. Simpkinson’s leash of car- 
riages and the carriages of liis 
friends. The goodly cavalcade went 
two or three miles on the old Lon- 
don road, and halted at the great 
bridge thrown over the Clyst. Mr. 
Justice Brampford arrived alone. 
He might have come direct into 
Clyston. He might have arrived 
alone, but then what would have 
become of the shrievalty and pro- 
cession? The Chief was detained at 
the last assize town to hear out an 
important cause. It was said at the 
bar mess, doubtless jokingly, that 
as soon as old Brampford was safe 
off, the heavy cause was referred to 
arbitration, and the Chief had gone 
off to a grand dinner with the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. 

John Waldegrave, however, had 
arrived long before by train, and 
had immediately hailed one of those 
hansoms which our county town, 
in this age of progress and en- 
lightenment, had only recently 
placed on its ranks, to the great 
glory of the population, especially 
the boyish element thereof. Mr. 
Waldegrave had gone off to his 
lodgings, which were at a saddler’s 
shop. It is well known that no 
barrister may ever put up at a 
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saddler’s, except altogether under 
extraordinary and abnormal circum- 
stances. The drawing-room at the 
saddler’s was a very pretty room, 
and very prettily decorated. This 
was devoted to the young barrister ; 
but I do not know if, so far as rent 
went, he made much improvement 
upon the terms which he would 
have to have given at the deprecated 
tavern. 

It was quite dusk of ‘an autumn 
evening before the judge arrived. 
The cavalcade was much too dig- 
nified to proceed at a rapid rate. 
At last the mounted yeomen made 
their appearance, the javelin-men 
drew up, the clarion sounded, the 
crowd surged on, the policemen 
formed a line, and Mr. Justice 
Brampford descended from _ the 
coach to open the commission. The 
court was full, although there was 
really very little to be done. It 
was known, however, that a very 
lively murder case was to be tried; 
and as soon as the proceedings were 
over, the boy population set off to 
the castle, in the firm belief that the 
man was to be hung as soon as the 
judge had arrived. The proceedings 
themselves were very briefly de- 
scribed. When the judge entered a 
profound lull succeeded the noisy 
clamour of very many voices. A 
few candles were lighted, and served 
to make visible the immense as- 
semblage of people. Then the com- 
mission was read, enumerating the 
names of the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Brampford, and several of 
Her Majesty’s counsel. When the 
name of the judge present was pro- 
nounced, that learned and honour- 
able gentleman, according to form, 
for the first time took off his hat. 
Then the commission was declared 
open, and the court was adjourned 
to the following-Monday morning. 

It was growing dark also in the 
drawing-room over the saddler’s 
shop. The maid brought in wax 
candles—for when a tradesman lets 
his drawing-room, he is anxious to 
impress the public with the idea 
that the room and its belongings 
are as gorgeous as any house with 
its railings and private door. The 
maid was a black-eyed soubrette— 
as a waiting-maid ought to be—but 
x2 
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there presently entered another 
black-eyed soubrette, on whom the 
attention of our young counsel, 
learned in the Jaw, was quickly 
fixed. She was a girl about the 
middle height, in age three and 
twenty, but who might easily pass 
for two years younger. The young 
barrister was sufficiently surprised, 
when, in the sudden light, her form 
was flashed back from the opposite 
mirror. He noticed at once the 
grace of her movements, the regu- 
larity of her features, the profusion 
of her rich coal-black hair, and the 
dazzling brilliancy of her eyes. He 
was at that impulsive age when 
men cannot deal critically and mi- 
nutely with the points of a pretty 
woman. They are prone to admire, 
and slow to criticise and compare. 
They do ample and generous jus- 
tice to every charm; but they have 
not the coolness and nerve to 
analyse defects. Now Arabella Cra- 
croft had fine teeth, and we live in 
an age when fine teeth are becoming 
more and more a most rare and 
precious possession. In any phy- 
sical examination, it is best always 
to begin with the teeth. But the 
white, dazzling teeth, were in this 
case open to the criticism that they 
were too large. The throat was 
beautifully rounded, but the jaw 
was also too large, and, so to speak, 
heavily set. The eyes were very 
bright, but there was something 
that was too acute, and also uncertain 
in their brightness. The hair was 
plenteous enough, but it crept a 
little too low over the forehead, and 
showed too large a development of 
brain behind the ear. Altogether 
she gave you the idea of symmetry, 
strength, and lustre. There is a 

opular idea that every human 
Ghee is like some animal. Very 
many men are like dogs, and _— 
women like cats, and such often lead, 
appropriately enough, a cat-and-dog 
life. Then it is also true that many 
men are like hawks, and many 
women like doves. But Arabella’s 
symmetry, strength, and lustre 
gave you more the notion of some- 
thing far-fetched and oriental, and 
you rather thought of a tigress, or 
something of that kind. She was 
the most Italian-looking English- 


woman you had ever seen, and I 
may now say, what she did not her- 
self know this present evening, that 
she had Italian blood in her—her 
grandmother being an Italian. 

She came forward with a grace- 
fal curtsy and with much self-pos- 
session, to the young barrister. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Gibson are away, 
sir, hearing the Commission open 
at the assizes. I hope Mary has 
made you quite comfortable.’ 

‘Very comfortable indeed,’ said 
Waldegrave; ‘and I am very much 
obliged to you.’ He was one of 
those foolish young men who are 
very fond of taking every oppor- 
tunity of talking with a pretty girl, 
and he had the tact to see that this 
particular pretty girl was quite open 
to a little conversation, especially 
as Mr. and Mrs. Gibson were away 
at the assizes. 

‘You are Miss Gibson, I sup- 
pose?’ said Waldegrave. 

‘ No, sir, my name is not Gibson. 
Mrs. Gibson is my mamma, but 
Mr. Gibson is not my father. My 
name is Miss Cracroft.’ 

‘ Excuse me, Miss Cracroft, but I 
am a lawyer, and must be accurate 
in the use of terms. You were 
certainly not christened Miss Cra- 
croft. Miss is not a Christian name, 
and it is to be presumed that you 
have a Christian name.’ 

‘ My name is Arabella, sir.’ 

‘A very pretty name,’ said the 
barrister, in a summing-up sort of 
way. ‘ And give me the leave to say 
that it just suits a very pretty girl.’ 

Arabella laughed—a laugh which 
had too much of the giggle about 
it; but she put it down to that 
barristerial brazen-facedness in 
which the profession is permitted 
to indulge. 

‘And so many pretty places too 
in Clyston, added the barrister. 
‘Your cathedral, your river, and 
your vale are famous all over the 
world, not to mention the young 
ladies, who are the most famous of 
all.’ 

‘I suppose you know Clyston 
very well, sir?’ 

‘It’s very odd, Miss Cracroft, but 
I really don’t, though my father 
lives in the next county, and is 
@ member of parliament there.’ 























Miss Cracroft knew this, for with 
a woman’s curiosity she had found 


out all about their lodger. She 
thought it a grand thing to be a 
member of parliament, and that a 
member’s son must also be a grand 
personage. ‘But I have only been 
this circuit twice before, and the 
last time I was obliged to miss 
Clyston, and the time before I was 
too busy to look at anything. But 
I mean to look at the place now, so 
far as my engagements permit.’ 
The said engagements, it may be 
parenthetically remarked, if briefs 
are meant thereby, ,had absolutely 
no existence at this present time, 
except in the hopeful imagination 
of the young barrister. 

‘It will be a great day at the ca- 
thedral to-morrow,’ said Arabella. 
‘The judges will be there, and 
Mr. Burton is to preach.” Mr. 
Burton was a celebrated ecclesiastic 
attached to the cathedral, and was 
expected to be very pathetic in the 
expectation that the man in gaol 
for murder was sure to be hung 
next week. ‘Have you never been 
over the cathedral, Mr. Walde- 
grave?’ 

Mr. Waldegrave had never been 
over the cathedral. 

‘ Never seen the side chapels, and 
the tombs, and the Lady window, 
and the cloisters ?’ 

No, he had never seen them. 

‘Then I'll tell you what I'll do 
for you, if you like, sir. The ca- 
thedral is not shown to visitors on 
the Sunday; but Lizzie, the verger’s 
daughter, and I are great friends, 
and I know, if I ask her, that she 
will let you see everything, and 
some things which are not often 
shown to visitors.’ 

‘But surely you will come your- 
self, Miss Cracroft ?” 

*O yes, I will come myself. I 
am never tired of seeing the cathe- 
dral.’ 

So some sort of arrangement was 
made that the cathedral was to be 
inspected after the afternoon ser- 
vice. 

It is sometimes supposed that in 
country towns the military have it 
all their own way. I by no means 


deny the existence of a moral scar- 
latina. 


But there are many cases 
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in which the black coat out and out 
beats the red coat. It is of course 
pre-eminently so at a Calcutta ball. 
In an assize town the young bar- 
rister is deservedly a popular per- 
sonage. There is something irre- 
sistible in the contrast between the 
wig and the fresh ruddy counte- 
nance beneath it of the ingenuous 
youth who seeks to atone for 
the lack of wisdom by the abun- 
dance of horsehair. But in the 
course of time the wig and the face 
will work themselves into exact 
harmony, and the countenance be- 
come as the parchment so often 
outspread before it. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CLOISTERS AND THE HILLS, 


It certainly was a great day at 
the cathedral. Ordinarily our ca- 
thedral city was calm enough, and 
the very essence and spirit of calm- 
ness belonged to the afternoon 
service. Wehad a new dean in- 
deed, an Honourable as well as a 
Very Reverend, and in his newness 
he swept very clean; and it is to 
be said to his credit that he really 
raised the music of Clyston cathe- 
dral to a very high rank among our 
western cathedrals. But with the 
exception of twenty-two enthusi- 
astic young ladies, on whom the 
Honourable and Very Reverend be- 
nignly smiled, who had entered into 
a solemn mutual engagement never 
to absent themselves from an after- 
noon service, that revived service 
greatly drooped on week-days. But 
this Sunday the organist composed 
his finest voluntary and gave one 
of his choicest anthems; the choris- 
ters, some of whom looked like angels 
and behaved like imps during ser- 
vice, did their best; the sermon was 
the ambitious and successful effort 
of a clever man who rejoiced in the 
opportunity of lecturing the judges 
(they afterwards did him the com- 
pliment of requesting the publica- 
tion of the sermon, but I under- 
stand that only three were sold out 
of the impression of five hundred) ; 
and the cathedral overflowed with 
the population of Clyston, which at 
this time was itself overflowing. 
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As Waldegrave took his place in 
one of the stalls beneath the quaint 
carved oaken canopy, a lady was 
shown up the steps by a friendly 
verger, and quietly gliding by him, 
took her seat in the next stall, 
which was the only one which hap- 
pened to be vacant. She was quietly 
and elegantly dressed, and made 
her responses in a low musical 
voice, joining in the chants and 
anthems in a subdued way indeed, 
but a way that was sweetly melo- 
dious. This was Arabella. It may 
be observed that the verger was the 
father of her friend who was to 
show the interior of the cathedral. 
Her singing was greatly to her credit, 
for it is exceedingly difficult to sing 
sufficiently well as to attract atten- 
tion, and yet not be disagreeable 
to those who sit by you. And if 
you are in love, you can very rarely 
see the lady of your love to 
greater advantage than at a cathe- 
dral service. If you look at Spanish 
love affairs, how often you find that 
the heroine strikes the heart of her 
adorer, fort et vite, as she is going 
to vespers or confession. A girl 
shows to great advantage in church. 
She is divested then of worldly con- 
siderations. She shows at her 
purest and best. The conscience- 
stricken swain thinks what a dread- 
ful sinner he is, and what a good 
girl she seems to be. Her quietude 
and devotion, her complete ignoring 
of him and all that belonged to him, 
did much. And when she found 
this metropolitan heathen the first 
lesson, and handed him the an- 
them-book open at the proper place, 
with pitying and heavenly eyes—for 
those wild eyes could become both 
pitying and heavenly—I do not say 
that he was altogether like the 
heroes of Spanish love stories, but 
I do assert that he was glad that 
he had taken lodgings at the 
saddler’s. 

The worthy saddler and his wife 
were below in the plain wooden 
seats, either free, or of the free 
genus. A round honest face had 
the saddler, and the unmistakable 
impress of the British shopkeeper 
upon it, but, at the same time, in- 
different honest—as much as shop- 
keepers can afford to be. He had 


seen him on the stairs that morn- 
ing, and he had at once seen that it 
was utterly impossible in the nature 
of things that this man could have 
been Arabella’s father. There were 
certainly some glimmerings of a 
better nature about his wife, but 
still she was suspiciously like the 
saddler. But then he reflected that 
having lived with him for a lot of 
years, she must needs approximate 
to the saddlerian nature. It was 
easy to see, however, by her address 
and manner, the way in which she 
bore herself, and in which others 
bore themselves towards her, that 
Arabella considered that there was 
a social guif between herself and 
her respectable quasi-parents. 

As he was about to leave the 
cathedral she motioned him towards 
a particular direction, and they 
went out through a small side door 
into a broad quiet space abutting 
on an ancient chantry. Here the 
verger’s daughter, blooming, and 
dressed as well as any lady on the 
high-dress principle common to her 
class, was waiting for them, treating 
Arabella with marked respect and 
showing absolute reverence towards 
the barrister. The verger also ap- 
peared, throwing off those awful 
robes of office which so greatly im- 
pressed beholders, and reminding his 
friends of that more secular pursuit 
of bookbinding which he combined 
with his ecclesiastical dignities. He 
however struck himself into a pro- 
fessional and semi-oratorical atti- 
tude, and went through the edifice 
very much with the air of a man 
exhibiting a choice waxwork col- 
lection. When this was done they 
emerged into the cloisters, and here 
the verger’s daughter, not without 
a sly look, discreetly left them, 
saying that the door was fastened 
at the inside, but they would leave 
the key at the lodge. The verger 
had disappeared some time before, 
highly gratified with a largesse, 
which he purposed dissipating at an 
adjacent public. 

So they paced the cloisters alone, 
the rich sunlight dazzling through 
the arches and peering into quaint 
recesses which the holy monks 
made for quaint purposes, but with 
the results of sadly bewildering the 
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souls of archmologists. The girl 
had read the ‘ Monastery,’ and also 
the ‘Mysteries of Udolpho, and 
was able to take up the romantic 
side of the cloisters in a way quite 
below criticism ; but criticism is not 
to be expected on the fluent utterance 
of pretty lips. She even managed 
to convey the idea that she was a 
semi-educated girl, which was alto- 
gether an erroneous idea. Walde- 
grave talked to her about her way 
of life and about her history. She 
said she did very little but read. 
Pressed upon this point, admit- 
ted she only read novels. Cross- 
examined, confessed a special weak- 
ness for the Bulwer novels. Also 
she sang a little—but not from 
notes. 

Her history, as Waldegrave ex- 
tracted it from her with some 
adroitness, was this. Her own 
father had died when she was very 
young, hardly within her recol- 
lection. She dimly recollected, she 
said, a verandah, a pretty garden, 
and a blue sea beyond. After that 
she was in small lodgings with her 
mother in Clyston. The saddler 
came a courting. They married, 
and had a lot of children. Some of 
them were dead. One or two of 
them were at school and one or 
two at home. Her stepfather and 
her mother did not act unkindly to 
her, but then they were not very 
kind. They seemed entirely ab- 
sorbed in the children. Even her 
mother thought very little of her 
in comparison with any of them. 
They wanted her to wash and dress 
the lot (haughtily tossing her 
head). She could never consent to 
do that. She sometimds heard them 
their hymns and texts/on a Sunday. 
She was left very much to herself. 
There was a matter of fifty pounds 
a year mixed up with her affairs. 
She did not quite know whether it 
belonged to her mother or to herself, 
or to her mother on account of her- 
self. It came from her late father. 
Her mother took the money. It 
was thought a good deal of by the 
saddler, to whom it really came, 
and was very useful to him. 

This was the little history which 
Waldegrave extracted from the 
young lady as they walked up and 


down in the cloisters. He had 
hardly much business to be walking 
there; but he was young, he had 
a passionate admiration for pretty 
faces, and he was in condition of 
enforced idleness. Young barristers 
are, however, very sensitive on the 
point of being supposed to have 
nothing to do. He would certainly 
be very glad to go to Barnwood Hill 
with her the first evening that his 
business allowed him. She was 
not very coy, and did not give him 
much trouble in framing his re- 
quest. 


The great murder case truly 
enough came off in the early part 
of next week. For the first two 
days Waldegrave was duly enough 
in court with a blue bag. He had 
some law books and some law 
papers, together with a supply 
of light serials. He was also the 
junior counsel for a petty Crown 
prosecution, a brief given him by 
a good-natured solicitor who was on 
friendly terms with his father. The 
prisoner was undefended; there 
were only two witnesses, and Mr. 
Waldegrave’s part was limited to 
a dialogue of five minutes with 
one of the witnesses. It was 
hardly an opportunity—as Arabella, 
who was in court, mentally con- 
fesses—of covering himself with 
glory. The murder case came on, 
and lasted three or four days. 
While that case was going on, inas- 
much as he held no brief, there 
could be no affectation of being 
busy or of going to be busy directly. 
In nisi prius a long ship case was 
dragging itself on at interminable 
length. So one day he went to 
Barnwood Hill, and Arabella, who 
had been lingering about in one of 
the fields, joined him. 

It lay some two miles from the 
cathedral city. A tract of common 
land, through which crept the rich 
and lazy river Clyst, was inter- 
posed between Clyston and the 
gently-swelling slopes. It was a 
hill singularly graceful, not incon- 
siderable in height, but rising very 
gradually with soft undulations, 
well wooded, and cultivated to all 
but its highest ridge. At its base 
was a little inn of the rose and 
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honeysuckle order, where tea and 
brown bread and butter were in 
still greater request than the more 
invigorating fluids. It was a fa- 
vourite place of resort for the Clys- 
tonians. Hither came the poorer 
sort on high holidays, and the lei- 
surely people when they might be 
so disposed. But there were no 
high holidays now, and the lei- 
surely people had been making 
violent interest with their magis- 
terial acquaintance for admission 
to the murder trial. It was a glori- 
ous day; clear, brilliant, warm, but 
not heated. The courtliness of 
the young barrister was fully exer- 
cised in smoothing the more diffi- 
cult part of the ascent, and in 
helping over those sternly utili- 
tarian country stiles—a course of 
proceeding which, to the adroit, 
permits of much meeting of eyes 
and sundry touches of fingers, and 
occasionally permits a daring arm 
to be flung around the waist as the 
simplest scientific process of main- 
taining a position of equilibrium. 
The view from the summit was a 
famous one. Arabella truly told 
her companion that eight counties 
were to be seen on a clear day like 
that, although she entirely broke 
down in her geography when she 
proceeded to indicate the position 
of the counties. Clyston lay before 
them, its great cathedral tower 
widely governing the landscape, 
but on many parts of the horizon 
little patches of smoke broke forth 
in the clear atmosphere, indicating 
towns and cities as large or larger 
than Clyston. The fertile vale of 
the Clyst spread broadly on till it 
came to a great water, which was 
a broad arm of our western sea. It 
was a prospect singularly exhila- 
rating and elevating, as pure and 
healthful an influence as the cathe- 
dral scene of a few days ago. Then 
they descended the hill on that side 
which brought them to the little inn 
whereof I spoke. Here Waldegrave 
insisted that his companion should 
partake, with himself, of ample re- 
freshment. This is a ‘ realistic’ story, 
and I am not going to pretend that 
the hero and heroine feasted on 
roasted butterflies. They had the 
best that the little inn afforded, with 
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some sound wine cooled in a deep 
well. And when dinner was over 
they sat deep into the twilight, till 
long after the broad yellow harvest- 
moon had risen. 

The flirting had taken by this 
time a very positive and direct 
form, the details of which may be 
left to the experience or imagina- 
tion of the reader. Emboldened 
possibly by the romance of the 
scene — possibly by that bottle of 
sherry—Waldegrave did not show 
a faint heart with this fair lady. I 
do not say that his feelings were 
really at stake; but his imagina- 
tion was aglow. Here was love- 
making ready to his hand, and he 
made love. And his reception was 
very warm and kind. Arabella, 
with her impassioned nature, had 
gone through Juliet’s rapid pro- 
cess of affection, if not with the 
same rapidity as the fair Veronese, 
yet at a pace which made her a very 
good second. .This was in truth 
the kind of scene which she had 
often pictured in imagination—an 
imagination overfed by romances, 
and for which she had possibly 
sighed. She was a very impulsive 
girl, a young woman of the true 
southern temperament. As Walde- 
grave afterwards told her, she had 
done a very large part, perhaps the 
largest part, of this courtship. She 
had led off the first conversation, 
allured him into the cloisters and 
suggested to him the hill, and had 
either given or at once returned— 
for this was a moot point—the first 
pressure and the first kiss. Arabella 
had also a woman’s touch of am- 
bition, which was now gratified. 
Hitherto she had been in a false 
position. There had been young 
men of the saddler order of hu- 
manity flitting about and desiring 
to bask in the light of this lustrous 
girl, but she would not condescend 
to look at them. There were young 
men of a high grade in this cathe- 
dral city, but they were not likely 
to look for a bride in a saddler’s 
shop. This fine-looking fellow, a 
barrister-at-law and the son of a 
member of parliament, fully satis- 
fied the female sense of promotion— 
if only the fine bird could be caged 
and tamed. 
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POPPIES IN THE CORN; 


OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS,—No. IIL 


By THe Avrnor or ‘THe Harvest or A Quiet Eys,’ &c 


SOME ANNALS OF A SKETCHING CLUB. 


ATURE often good-naturedly 
falls into a kindly harmony 
with any icular idea which for 
the time settled itself in the 
lodgings of your brain. The lodg- 
ings, rather the inn, let me say; for 
the chambers of thought are continu- 
ally being occupied, and continually 
changing their tenants. Sometimes 
the occupant is sad-coloured in garb, 
and gloomy in visage; sometimes 
he wears a holiday suit; oftenest, a 
icoloured apparel, like a mem- 
r of the Zingari club, or the pied 
piper of Hamelin. Very common it 
is for these tenants to be but tenants 
of a day; they take the rooms, but 
are not much at home, and when 
they have gone, are soon forgotten, 
and return no more. Some, espe- 
cially the sombre-dressed parties, 
and one or two of the very gladdest 
of the holiday visitors, keep con- 
stantly recurring; and there are 
cases in which a black-suited and 
melancholy - visaged tenant even 
takes up his abode, and secures life 
apartments there. Still, it has been 
noted, these settlers do mostly 
change, as time goes on, their black 
for half-mourning; and there is a 
recipe, if you do but find it out, for 
changing into a tender quiet only, 
features that at first coming bore 
nearly the impress of despair. 

Well, I was going to say how 
remarkably nature strikes up an 
acquaintance, even a brotherhood, 
with the brain’s tenant, even though 
it be ‘a guest that tarrieth but a 
day.’ And this I found to be the 
case as I was pondering, in a late- 
summer walk, the subject of this 
pape per. There were the fields all 

ing cleared and prepared for a 
fresh start next year: all earth’s 
wide palette (it seemed to me) 
being scraped clean from the many 
colours which had been pinched out 
in big and little patches about it. 





That flake-white patch of the may- 
weed, or ox-eye daisy, which I re- 
member to have noticed laid like a 
tablecloth (but this is to confuse my 
simile) over that field, ’tis all swept 
off, and stacked as pale-brown hay. 
The chrome-yellow of that rape-field 
in flower; the palette-knife has re- 
moved that in a clean swoop some 
time ere this. And now the yellow 
ochre of the barley, the Indian-yellow 
of the rich wheat,—into which, in- 
deed, the vermilion close by of that 
bright poppy-field had, you will ob- 
serve, run and mingled ; ;—these are 
fast disappearing, leaving their place 
so bare, so bare. And that bright 
vermilion only lingers in little 
smears; also the crimson-lake of 
the saintfoin has departed, and the 
purple-madder of the clover. The 
cobalt of the flax is gone; and the 
neutral tint of the lucerne; and 
where the ultramarine possessed that 
lavender field there is a dull pig- 
ment akin to terraverte. Where 
there are copses there will still be 
an abundance of sap green; but 
here the mars orange of the maples, 
and the scarlet vermilion of the 
cherry-trees, and the purple-madder 
of the dogwood, and the pale yellow 
of the hazels, and the deep carmine 
of the brambles, will soon all run 
into the greens, and form that pretty 
chaos which idle painters sometimes 
love to make of all the bright pig- 
ménts which they sweep together 
on the palette,—calling the effect a 
fine instance of Turner’s last manner; 
—just vefore the thin, limp knife 
does its final work, and, presto! all 
the pure vivid hues and colours are 
gone! Gone till next year: and you 
shall see earth’s palette just a clean 
pale maple where the corn and hay 
had been; until the plough again 
transforms this to rather dull ma- 
hogany ; and again the snow to 
porcelain. 
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But it was in the young spring 
days that our Club began; the glad 
spring days; all the colours only 
just squeezing out; the brown tree- 
brushes just filling, and all the year’s 
pictures to be painted upon the 
clear canvas of the mind. Ah, 
when we are young this canvas has 
so much unoccupied ground indeed ; 
there is so much room for the new 
delicious touches; and the years have 
laid first sketchy tints which wait 
eagerly for each deepening and de- 
veloping. It is not then as when 
we grow older, and there has been 
painting after painting repeated on 
the canvas; and these defined lines 
have grown blurred, and those pure 
tints dirty, and there has been much 
scraping, and loading, and stippling, 
and finishing, and glazing, and 
varnishing; but the sweet grace and 
delicious hinting and ineffable pro- 
mise of the first sketch has been 
lost: lost?—or buried ?—to be re- 
covered one day, one Spring Day, 
when the colours shall separate and 
fall into their places as by magic, 
and the completed picture appear, 
with its own finish, and yet with 
all the purity, and freshness, and 
promise of that first sketch. 

It was, I say, in April that we 
met, and formed our sketching club, 
and fixed the rules and regulations. 
At a pretty country parsonage it 
was, in a room hung all over with 
paintings, like an exhibition room, 
and with a window that opened 
into a small conservatory, always 
well arranged for composition and 
colour. Beyond, there was a plea- 
sant lawn, a great tree in its centre, 
and shrubberies and woodland just 
waking into life about the land- 
scape ; hills beyond, with fan-shaped 
copses of appropriate brushwood 
wedged between them here and 
there. Just the place and day ;—a 
mild day that tempted you into the 
air, a day full of sweet, indefinite 
promise ;—just the place and day to 
whet the appetite for sketching from 
nature. So the scheme was de- 
vised, and the rules drawn out. I 
don’t remember much about them. 
There was, however, a president 
and a secretary; and there were to 
be certain fixed days of meeting, say 
once a month; and at the end of 





each meeting the members present 
were to fix the next locality of as- 
semblage. At the end of the year 
there was to be an exhibition of all 
the sketches; and if thought well, 
they might be exchanged or bought. 
There were some demurs to this 
last article, and I am not sure how 
it was settled. 

Now the idea pleased me well ; for 
many advantages seemed combined 
in the plan. There was society, for 
the solitariness of my former sketch- 
ing days. There was the prospect 
of mutual improvement; for the 
mind narrows that is ever contem- 
plating only its own conceptions 
and executions. There was the 
anticipation of divers pleasant days 
in the open air—days not of idie- 
ness exactly, but of agreeable and 
recreative change of employment. 
Then there was, for me, the grateful 
compulsion to keep up that old art- 
chapter in my life; those years of 
studentship at the Royal Academy, 
and that beginning of even studio 
life, which I threw up so regretlessly 
when returning health made my 
first dream of Oxford days and holy 
orders again possible. It seemed, 
indeed, an entire desertion of art; 
for the care of a parish and the 
study of theology left little time for 
palette and brushes. But now here 
was a kind of necessity laid on me 
to make time at certain periods for 
the attendance upon the neglected 
muse. She was, as it were, to hold 
her drawing-rooms, and we of the 
court were bound to attend them. I 
remember also that we were allowed 
to present friends. 

Where was our first gathering? 
Let me recall it, and some after- 
meetings; and let me just touch in 
the figures of some of the members 
about the landscapes; and let me 
chat desultorily of certain super- 
ficial art matters as I go on. 

An old castle, then, was the first 
selection. A good selection too, for 
what more delicious to the painter’s 
eye? Is it not Ruskin who says 
that a great colourist is known by 
his greys? Greys, that is, in every- 
thing; greys, for instance, that are 
cobalt almost in the rich sienna 
petal of the nasturtium. Hold one 
up sideways to the light, and you 
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will see what I mean. But in a 
stone ruin we come upon grey at 
home, grey in its very stronghold. 
There is the rose-grey in the eaves 
of a mushroom; there is the sky- 

y that runs over the field of 
young barley; there 4s the opaque 
glass-grey of the sea; there are 
shimmering greys about all foliage, 
and if you, ignorant of this, set to 
work with nothing but tints of 
green, you shall depict a mass of 
boiled spinach, but not the living 
trees which catch so many sweet 
sky-reflections. But, as I said, in a 
ruin you come to the land of greys ; 
here you find them in infinite and 
exquisite variety, set in colour, in- 
tensifying it, and hushed and soft- 
ened by it. 

How delicious to the eye was this 
old castle, when, on that warm May 
day (the first of our meeting), we 
came suddenly upon it, out of the 
thickening lanes! Such a soft air, 
with an unperceived mist in it; 
just mist, or, rather, double-air 
enough to tone the lights and to 
cool the shadows, and to quiet the 
blue sky; no clouds, but a pearly 
atmosphere that hushed all that 
might have been glare. And the 
two round towers that stood up 
sheer above the smooth green slopes, 
against the pale tender blue! How 
(coming upon them with a prepared 
artist thought) they surprised with 
their beauty, and filled the pre- 
sumptuous mind with 


‘ A vague, faint augury of despair.’ 


Paint them, indeed! What delicious 
light and shade, such soft rounding, 
such a pearly half-tone between the 
high light and deep shade. Then 
that rich dark-green scarf of the ivy 
thrown across one corner, and ex- 
tending all along the wall, descending 
into a broad, flat trunk underneath 
the foliage. These towers stood clear 
and strong, but as we (a friend and 
I, walking) came near, and ascended 
the hill, we found that there was 
fine artistic ruin in abundance: 


‘Here stood a shatter'd archway plumed with 
fern; 
And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff, 
And like a crag was gay with wilding flowers ; 
And high above a piece of turret stair, 
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Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 

Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy-stems 

Claspt the grey walls with hairy-fibred arms, 

And sucked the joining of the stones, and 
looked 

A knot, beneath, of snakes—aloft, a grove.’ 


We were early, as became men in 
earnest, and none of the rest of the 
party had arrived. But they strag- 
gled in one by one, or two by two: 
here a dog-cart with the artist of 
the party ; here a trap with another 
clerical sketcher, and his wife ; here 
a light, easy, open barouche, with a 
nosegay of young girls in it, and 
another soon after. So we collect 
and chat, and separate, each choos- 
ing his or her favourite bit, or 
landscape. 

A pretty scene; a medley, some- 
thing like that in the introduction 
to the ‘Princess.’ The grim old 
ruin, stern and helpless as Giant 
Pope in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ;’ 
giving in no inch that it could help 
to Time the destroyer; strong and 
brave yet in parts, and hiding its 
wounds with ivy. Here was the 
broken chapel ; alas! for the tracery 
of those nearly empty windows! 
and how the floor had long ago 
fallen through, and a dis saw- 
pit, itself grown old and overgrown, 
in the midst of the piece that had 
been once so solemnly set apart, 
and that for long after sent up matin 
hymns and vesper prayers all the 
while the good knights and yeomen 
were away with their king, in France, 
Scotland, Palestine. Here was the 
cellar, a dark, damp place enough, 
but a capital retiring room for the 
photographers of the party. Here 
are the ramparts; rough, at the 
proper season, with the blue and 
pink bugloss, and now freaked with 
burnt patches of last year's poly- 
pody fern; along which giddy path 
those two idlers are creeping and 
laughing, who ought to be hard at 
work washing in the sky. Here are 
all these; but where, I wonder, are 
the rooms where Reginald Fitzurse, 
William Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, 
and Richard Brito slept, on their 
road to Canterbury to murder the 
stern archbishop? For here it was 
that the Brocs, the lords of the 
castle at that time, received the 
vengeful four. A grim old ruin, 
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with grim old stories haunting it, 
and buried within it; but now you 
shall not fear a crossbow bolt from 
those many slits in the grey (how 
well they come in, to enhance the 
rounded softness, as you just let the 
flat brush, filled with neutral shade, 
define and paint them too!). No, 
these serve for the ceaseless ingress 
and egress of incessantly chattering 
jackdaws; and above these, on the 

ttlements, the white and ash- 
coloured pigeons are nestling. Part 
of the old castle is inhabited now; 
it is, indeed, a peaceful farmhouse ; 
and there are pens for ducks in the 
courtyard, and huddling sheep about 
the gateways, and great stacks of 
hay about the entrance, and patient, 
mild-eyed kine straying about the 
dry and shallow moat. And ancient 
ash and maple elbow familiarly the 
old walls. You might, I fancy, 
make your escape from a seeking 

arty of soldiers—catching at that 
ithe ash bough, and swinging from 
branch to branch, your life depend- 
ing on it, and—while the steel hau- 
berks glance about the recesses 
within the castle walls, hunting you 
for the roool. laid on your head— 
swinging down at last to the de- 
licious turf, and then mounting that 
led charger, and away, hurrah! free 
as the wind! But those times are 
past, and there is really no one in 
the courtyard seeking your life, 
even if there be there, you feel 
nervously, ‘a fading flower’ seeking 
your hand; and you are on the 
downhill side of forty, and the ash 
branch might snap; and, upon the 
whole, you had better shufile igno- 
miniously down the jutting stones, 
and go off quietly to your painting. 

How pretty the scene is when you 
come down! Youare the privileged 
idler; your painting is but a make- 
believe; yet you are a connoisseur, 
and a pleasant fellow to make one 
of this pic-nic series; and you have 
an eye and a heart, if not a hand, 
for art. When you were in the Alp 
scenery, and were just finishing a 
sketch rather more successful than 
usual—a tree-sketch, a sketch of 
pine-trees—you remember, and often 
relate, the innocent question of the 
guide. Pointing to your carefully- 
finished trees, at which you were 


glancing with that pleased, head-on- 
one-side complacency, and whose 
growth to their present state of per- 
fection he had stolidly but with deep 
interest watched over your shoulder, 
he inquired (to render it into our 
— vernacular), ‘ But, sir, what 

they? Never mind; you found 
the scene better rendered by Mat- 
thew Arnold than the best of your 
club could have presented it; as 
thus—- 


‘A green Alpine stream 

Beneath o’erhanging pines; the morning sur, 

On the wet umbrage of their glossy tops, 

On the red pinings of their forest floor, 

Drew a warm scent abroad; behind the pines 

The mountain skirts, with all their sylvan 
change 

Of bright-leaf'd chesnuts, and mossed walnut 
trees, 

And the frail scarlet-berried ash, began. 

Swiss chalets glittered on the dewy slopes 

Over all 

Ranged, diamond-bright, the eternal wall of 

Snow. 


But you are safely landed on the 
springy turf, after your rampart 
excursion, and this is spring, and 
not autumn; England, not Switzer- 
land; and there is enough to look 
at here, without calling up pictures 
from the past. I own, however, 
that you have done me the service 
which Isought. For in this sketchy 
paper about sketches I want a 
picture or two set, like a gem, here 
and there in the letter-press, wet 
and clear-coloured from the master’s 
hand. And no fear but I shall find 
a frame for them, every now and 
then. 

But see how gracefully the groups 
have unconsciously arranged them- 
selves. How the bits of colour gleam 
out here and there, toned by the 
atmosphere, bringing the cool greys 
and dark greens and hushed blues 
toa focus. Herea pale maize dress, 
and a poppy scarf, with a black 
gentieman lying against it. Here a 
couple in gentian-blue, only softer 
tinted, carried off by the parasol of 
the same hue a little further on. A 
claret silk there, with somehow 4 
fold or two of orange about it. The 
sketchers themselves make a charm- 
ing foreground to the landscape 
which they are transferring to the 
canvas. 

Let us look over their shoulders 

















Here is that clerical amateur of 


whom we spoke. He professes not 
to know anything about painting ; 
but surely we shall agree that such 
ignorance as his may be counted 
bliss. See how his drawing is ac- 
curately put in, and now upon the 
clean block—paper rough as orange- 
peel, Whatman’s best—he lays tint 
and colour pure and clear, and just 
leaves them as he lays them on. 
Such well-defined, exact shadows, 
and presently the clean tint drawn 
over them, and then left untouched. 
Not much finish, you perceive— 
more a suggestion than an achieve- 
ment, But then how the suggestion, 
given with such ease and with such 
consummate taste, pleases, if it does 
not satisfy; and what does finish, 
as a rule, accomplish? Alas! the 
clear, lucid tints would have been 
stippled into muddiness; the seduc- 
tive hints and alluring indications 
would have lost their mystery, and 
be unfavourably contrasted with the 
reality; the mind, the appreciative 
mind, can generally finish the pic- 
ture better than the artist can. 
Now, although those square, sharp- 
edged shadows, overlapping into 
half-tint, are not that wondrous 
and delicious softness of the ancient 
stone, rounding with a tender gra- 
dation from the light with little 
roughnesses of light and shade in 
the gradation, yet there is some- 
thing in the cleanness and the clear- 
ness, and the pearliness, of the un- 
touched wash that shall make 
amends for any commonplace finish. 
At the great exhibition at the end 
of the season this eo contri- 
butions shall be all presented un- 
finished, but not rough ; tantalizing, 
and herein owning part of their 
charm. Why did that grey bit of 
wall leave off just here, met by the 
untouched paper? and why was 
not that clear green wash further 
touched into ivy? Here is a lumi- 
nous recess of deep shadow; and 
here an indication that might have 
grown into a figure; never a smear, 
but abrupt and tantalizing endings; 
as much white paper as colour 
when the sheet is stripped off the 
block. 

This artist never touches his 
sketches after he has left the ori- 
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ginal; he quite refuses all home 
work. Partly because he is also a 
careful and persistent student of 
theology, and the day’s outing is ill 
spared, though beneficially spared, 
from study; and he lays the thing 
by as done with, directly he gets 
within the sphere of his parish, and 
the atmosphere of his books. Partly 
again, because he says—and herein I 
thoroughly agree with him—that 
the piece, whatever its merits may 
be, is deteriorated always, and not 
bettered by work done in the ab- 
sence of its original. I have proved 
this myself, by transgressing the 
rule, and afterwards returning to 
finish the piece. Not only, I found, 
were little touches of beauty missed, 
that would have received due no- 
tice, but many that jad been caught 
were now obscured, and, from ab- 
sence of the original that would 
have explained them, certain subtle- 
ties were swept away, and much of 
the truth and freshness of the scene 
lost. 

What a charm there is about 
paintings begun and finished (or, 
next best, left unfinished) in the 
open air! Give me the simplest 
wayside study; a broken rock with 
ferns; a limestone bit with a strag- 
gling of grey hairbells; a study of 
great iano desea by a trickling 
brooklet; a low lichened wall, lit 
with the vivid crimson of the cranes- 
bill leaves, and making a back- 
ground to a growth of 


* Tall grasses and white-flowering nettles,” 


some yellow flags and turquoise for- 
get-me-not by a pond; such modest 
and unambitious renderings as these 
give me a far higher pleasure than 
all the Claudian unrealities—forest, 
castle, mountain, with twelfth-cake 
figures, swans, &c., stuck in front— 
that tell of mere reminiscence and 
studio work. Of course a great 
painting (like Millais’ Ophelia), also 
transcribed from Nature, is far above 
any small faithful studies; but the 
smallest sketch from Nature, if it 
were but a couple of buff rose-eaved 
mushrooms in the short grass, is 
preferable, to my mind, to the most 
aspiring and finished studio labour. 
If young-lady amateurs would but 
find out the truth of this, and leave 
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all their pretty fancy lakes and skies 
and mountains, and just go into the 
lane, and carefully draw and colour, 
on the spot, a plume of wrinkled 
hart’s-tongue fern, with a shelf of 
red sandstone behind it, or a spike 
of foxglove against a hoary oak- 
bole, they would learn, first, how 
little their drawing-room practice 
is really teaching them to paint or 
draw; next, how far more pleasure 
to themselves and others is derivable 
from a portfolio of studies from 
Nature, than from a waggon-load of 
blue and green Italian washes. At 
first the attempt would cause almost 
despair; but practice will do won- 
ders; and besides, that which dis- 
gusted you while you had Nature’s 
inimitable work before you, and 
when you had been minutely study- 
ing the details of the great Master’s 
art, this same production that you 
would have been relieved to have 
torn in half, will often please you 
better, and agreeably surprise you, 
when you return to it with dulled 
remembrance of the original, and 
free from that odious comparison. 
The coming short of a high aim 
produces work of nobler quality 
than the succeeding in a lower. 
And it is a high aim to take brush 
and colours, and try really to repre- 
sent even a fringe on Nature’s gar- 
ment. 

I think this is well shown by the 
instance of the drawings in any of 
the many illustrated books of the 
day. How far preferable that spray 
of furze, in an initial letter—drawn, 
you seeat once, from Nature—to the 
whole-page landscapes composed of 
unreal foregrounds and conventional 
backgrounds; trees made up in the 
studio, with never a bit of real 
drawing about branch or foliage. 
I could warrant that almost any 
one could pick out the fancy com- 
positions from the real studies, in 
any one of these collections. 

Pre-Raphaelitism did wonders for 
us, and has given Londoners many 
a treat from the country, upon the 
Academy walls. And to attain its 
care and exactness without its harsh- 
ness ; and to secure the attention to 
detail without the loss of the har- 
mony, would bring us near perfec- 
tion. Towards which, in things great 





and in things small, let us ever un- 
compromisingly tend! The painter 
cannot give sound or motion (though 
Hogarth has almost attained the 
former, and Rubens the latter); he 
can but give one present moment, 
with but a hint of past or future. 
He may, in some certain degree, 
improve Nature by his art : as thus— 
by selecting and composing ; by reti- 
cence here, and by more forcible 
expression there :—but I grow tire- 
some, and Arnold has besides said 
something of that I intend: 

* Behold, I said, the painter’s sphere! 

The limits of his art appear! 

The passing group, the summer morn, 

The grass, the elms, that blossomed thorn ; 

Those cattle couched, or, as they rise, 

Their shining flanks, their liquid eyes ; 

These, or much greater things, but caught 

Like these, and in one aspect brought. 

In outward semblance he must give 

A moment’s life of things that live 

rhen let him choose his moment well, 

With power divine its story tell!’ 

Well, our talk has waxed rather 
profound over our first sketcher; 
let us touch the others with a lighter 
hand. For my own attempt, I am 
one, I must confess, who cannot 
sketch merely. Painful and careful 
finish, or nothing, forme. And cer- 
tainly I am so far in the right track 
that care at first leads to ease at 
last. You remember Michael An- 
gelo’s speech (I think it was his) 
when his patron demurred to the 
great price of a piece which had 
taken but a short time to accom- 
plish. ‘Sixty years’ careful labour,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ has it taken me be- 
fore I could produce such a work 
in such time; and then he dashed 
the sculpture in anger to the ground. 
So that which seems so easily done, 
as you watch one who by long prac- 
tice has got the trick of brush and 
colour, and the knowledge of the 
right thing todo at once; this is, be 
sure, the result of long pains and 
care. But amateurs mostly would 
begin where masters are leaving off. 

Never mind now, however, my 
toil, which will not result in a 
masterful ease; but pass on to the 
other groups or units. Here is one 
of those blue bits of foreground ; as 
such we were unrespectfully con- 
sidering her just now: let us draw 
near, and we find Nature’s sweetest 
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work—a bright fair girl in her 
teens. Her sketch, methinks, was 
well begun; but out upon those 
lazy officers (our club was far too 
near a camp) who came hero to idle 
and to make love! See, they are 
sprawling — some eighteen feet of 
them—on the soft turf about her; 
they vote the sketching ‘ slow’ (why 
couldn't they keep away then? I 
like people to be in earnest, even in 
their amusements); and Mistress 
Muriel is not being helped on, to 
say the least of it, by their atten- 
tions. And I like the child too well 
to endure the idea of her marrying 
into the army. However, I sup- 
pose I can’t help it, if it is to be. 
Only, were I President of the Club, 
I would introduce a rule to keep 
out those who don’t mean work in 
their play. Iam one of those who 
hold that mere trifling is always 
objectionable, and that whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well— 
from playing at croquet to govern- 
ing a kingdom. So I look askance, 
and with jaundiced eye, at the bask- 
ings of these moths in that bright 
and attractive flame. 

And I pass on to another group. 
There seems to me more of earnest 
in this, and some food for dreamy 
fancies. Hush, I will not draw too 
near, but will rather meditate and 
weave (perhaps) unreal imaginings, 
and I pretend to be absorbed in 
looking beyond the cluster at the 
pale grey-stemmed birch against 
that turret. I like to watch people, 
and give fancy leave to run into all 
unreal vagaries about them. And 
here I find material in which to 
work. See, he has closed his book, 
our good-looking artist, seated in 
front of that pretty woodbit, with 
the shallow brooklet at his feet. 
He will not let his sketch be looked 
at yet; he is careful of his fame; he 
hates to be asked ‘what this is?’ 
and ‘what that is going to be? 
and incessantly to reply, ‘ Wait, and 
you will know.’ And I can see 
that those two simpering girls will 
get nothing out of him. Nay, I 
fancy (so my errant thought runs 
on, for these are strangers to me,— 
I never saw them until the kind 
illustrator of my paper introduced 
them to me;) I fancy that this 
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middle-aged, but maturely hand- 
some man, habited artistically, but 
with no affectation in dress, appears 
to be proof against the artillery of 
eyes. Why I think so, I can hardly 
say, except for the wrapt, sad look 
of that other, fair sketcher who 
leans, herself the fairest sketch, 
against the bramble-draped lime- 
stone in the corner. A look, whose 
absorbed earnestness has outgrown 
the stealthy stage: her hands clasp 
her sketching-block: the pencil 
hangs listless: what a sudden ‘ rebel 
rose-hue’ would dawn on the pale 
cheek, (I fancy,) what a sudden 
absorption in the old turrets, and 
busyness of fingers, would follow 
the turning of his grave quiet eyes 
upon her reverie! Ah, well, I dare 
say I am allat sea about the group, 
and I think Jean Ingelow is to 
blame for my fancies about this 
unconscious damsel. The dramatis 
persone of ‘The Letter L.’—are 
recalled to my mind by the picture, 
that is the truth :— 
* Her eyes were resting in his face, 
As shyly glad, by stealth to glean, 
Impressions of his manly grace 
And guarded mien. 
* The mouth with steady sweetness set, 
And eyes conveying unaware 
The di-tant hint of some regret 
That harboured there. 
* She gazed, and in the tender flush 
That made her cheek like roses bloom, 
And in the radiance and the hush 
Her thought was shown. 
* It was a happy thing to sit 
So near, nor mar his reverie ; 
She looked not for a part in it, 
So meek was she. 
* But it was solace for her eyes, 
And for her heart that yearned to him, 
To watch apart, in loving wise, 
Those musings dim.’ 


Certainly he seems unconscious 
enough, and careless enough, of the 
watchfulness of those thoughtful 
eyes. But so it is often, and the 
story goes on to tell us, 

* How currents in the deep, 
With branches from a lemon grove, 
Blue bergs will sweep.’ 


Much like currents in the deep 
human heart that bring together 
continually incongruous, unassimi- 
lating things; perverse currents, 
wasteful waters, that carelessly spill 
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the precious things of other hearts 
which were timidly embarked upon 
the treacherous depths : 

¢ And suck out gold-dust from the box, 

And wash it down in weedy whirls, 
And split the wine-keg on the rocks, 
And lose the pearls. 
‘Ah! why to that which needs it not, 
Methought, should costly things be given ? 
How much is wasted, wrecked, forgot, 
On this side heaven.’ 

But fie upon my idle dreamings! 
I dare say the child is only tired 
or lazy; and would pout angrily or 
frown amusedly, could she guess 
what castles in the air I have been 
building about her! TZhis castle, if 
not the stone one, I have at any 
rate sketched, and given to paper. 
"Tis time I returned to my sketches, 
and my reflections on their speci- 
alities. 

And I go on to a painter in oils. 
When I used to exhibit in the 
Royal Academy (I say this, I own, 
with a little pardonable pomposity) 
oils were my element. 1 had never 
even ventured on the water. But 
I soon found that oil was far too 
exigent of time; and I have nearly 
quite laid by the rows of soft 
tubes, the elastic hoghairs, the se- 
ductive me. guelp., and those clear, 
firm canvases that, after a few 
knocks at the corners, so invite a 
beginning upon them. And I have 
taken up water-colours; neat dark 
tin boxes, with cells of moist colours, 
and well-filled block. Oils have 
their advantage; but, for sketching, 
I think water must bear the palm. 
How often will this member, over 
whose canvas we are now standing, 
have to come back to the castle, if 
he is to make anything of his paint- 
ing! The getting it dry, and scrap- 
ing it, then another painting, and 
so on, to the glaze; but ten to one 
he will finish, and spoil, his work at 
home. Now even if he returns, he 
cannot have just the atmosphere 
and the circumstances of this day ; 
the mist of green will have become 
foliage; there will be a different 
sky. The water-colourist can put 
down at once what there is here at 
this moment, and there’s an end. 
Hence that freshness and reality 
which weymay notice in even the 
inferior paintings of a water-colour 
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exhibition, above oil pieces of more 
pretension. In water colour I love 
the delicacy and cleanness ; tints, as 
I said, just laid on and left. In oils 
the richness, and the body. But I 
like neither the thin glazy style in 
oil, which loses its own advantages 
without gaining the delicacy of 
water; nor the profuse use of body 
colours in water painting, which 
sacrifices the clear delicacy of this 
branch of the art for a dull opaque 
caricature of oil. 

But let me remember that I am 
not writing now for art students; 
though, since most people visit the 
exhibitions, some art-talk will have 
an interest even to general readers. 
Moreover, I must just indicate some 
other subjects which were to make 
up the studies that should be ex- 
hibited at the year’s end, to admiring 
or silent acquaintance. So we sup- 
pose the sun sinking lower and 
lower into the sea beyond the castle 
walls; and the shade and light all 
altered; and all but the very eager 
art-followers wearied out; and, after 
the settling in solemn conclave of 
the next gathering point, the wheels 
passing off the noiseless turf into 
the noisy road; the pedestrians 
winding through the cool meadows 
and over stiles, and through clover 
and incipient wheat, by shorter cuts, 
home: a pleasant day over, and 
some work done, and much talking. 

It has been a pleasant day to me, 
at any rate; although, according to 
my wont, I have sat a good deal 
alone. Meditation concerning one’s 
pursuits, and concerning the sharers 
in them, is the greatest part of the 
enjoyment. I like to be a little 
apart, in any pleasant gathering; 
not aloof, but apart; and to.muse 
and philosophize, and watch, and 
speculate. Then the siesta in the 
open air is always a pleasure, 
whether in 

* The sweet spring days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 
And blue-bells trembling by the forest ways, 
And scent of hay new mown,’ 


or in the long and lazy summer 
hours, 


* While to my ear, from uplands far away, 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 
With distant cries of reapers in the corn— 

All the live murmur of a summer day.’ 
XY 
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Or in August, when a hint of change 
is just making the summer thought- 
ful, to sit, sometimes to recline, 
‘Screened in this nook o'er the high, half-reaped 
field,’ 
and in intervals of the painting to 
enjoy the beauty close at hand: to 
note, 
Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies 
peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalk 
to see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep; 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed 
showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 
And bower me from the August sun with 


shade.’ 


Or even later: when the days are 
short for sketching, and the foliage 
thinning, and the sky a colder blue 
above the flushing landscape, to try 
to place the waning scene upon the 
paper that refuses no season : and to 
sketch, now, 
* The gleam-lighted lake ;’ 
or to touch in 
‘The hill side, 

Thin-sprinkled with farms, 

Where the high woods strip sadly 

Their yellowing arms.’ 

There! all these bits I got from 
one portfolio—a portfolio which, 
if better known, would be oftener 
sought. 

But I must just go back to our 
club, and note down certain of our 
expeditions, besides that, which de- 
tained us so long, at the castle. 
Next time then, we assembled about 
a quaint country church. There 
were here, too, pleasant greys enough, 
and. upon the shingle roof much 
cadmium lichen, and cool silver 
half-crowns of lichen all over the 
ancient walls; there was, moreover, 
which rather puzzled our sketchers 
at first, a pigeon-house-looking white 
wooden place where the steeple 
should have risen. But this looked 
rather picturesque on paper or can- 
vas, however unpromising its ap- 
pearance in Nature had been. The 
great point of attraction for our 
party, however, had been three huge- 
stemmed mighty yew-trees, which 
stood, and had for hundreds of years 
stood, in that churchyard: giving a 
grand semi-transparent shade to the 


ground, and a picturesque gloom 
to the grey building. A beautiful 
little vignette this made, touched 
in against the young green of a hop- 
garden, which adjoined the sleeping- 
place of the dead. The new white 
crosses, and the ancient grey, and 
the sombre yews, with their sienna 
trunks, and the girlish green (so to 
speak) of the young and sportive 
hops: here, you will perceive, were 
materials enough for many a choice 
sketch. Would they had had more 
justice done them, we all felt. 
Again, we met above a blue sea- 
bay ; France smouldering in the dis- 
tance, like a faint white cloud; a 
bold gorse-hill in fall bloom in the 
foreground; snowy sails distinct 


against, yet as it were melting into, 


the soft hazy sea; white-winged 
sea-gulls dipping here and there, 
and setting knives to work to scratch 
them upon the ultramarine; dull 
smoke of steamers on the horizon. 

Again, it was a white gabled- 
cottage, over its ankles in a brook; 
set in masses of trees, heavy and 
dark, and silent, in that depth of 
summer foliage which just goes 
before the change; into which, in- 
deed, the warning streak has stolen 
here and there. I need not say that 
at this period the robins began to 
take a kindly interest in our work, 
and I felt that, even if I could have 
caught that breathless hush of the 
landscape, the scene was robbed of 
one its chief charms by the absence 
of that sweet, cheery, interpreting 
song. 

And then we boldly ventured 
upon a grand autumn clump of 
trees. Some took fright altogether, 
and would not try them ; some took 
the whole scene, some a single 
monarch. In one case alone might 
we unite to award enthusiastic 
praise, and collecting about the 
board of one successful, yet despair- 
ing workman, to exclaim unani- 
mously, after all our own failures: 

* Tis done; and see, 

Backed by the sunset, which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening sky, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the tree! the tree!’ 
There is something very pleasant 
about such a club as this whose 
annals I have unworthily set down. 
There is a pleasure in lonely ram- 
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blings; but, after all, man is a 
gregarious animal, and there is 
greater pleasure in meeting together 
for an amusement which is *!so an 
employment; not a harmful pursuit 
or a mere profitless dawdle. There 
is a freedom in it all, a liberty, an 
out-of-door feeling; and the sunny 
side of character comes into promi- 
nence; the stiff unbend, and the 
silent talk, and the shy feel at their 
ease; and the old grow younger. 
There are drawbacks, no doubt; 
besides the traditional bull, there is 
the terrific possibility of—just as 
you stood back to look at your oil 
sketch—seeing it tip forward in a 
light air, and—but let us draw a 
yeil over the scene. Of course it 
falls on its face; and oh, the bits of 
grassand grit! Or you have backed 
on to a sedate cow that lay rumi- 
nating on the grass, and delighted 
your friends by shooting backwards 
and over the amazed animal. Or some 
dozen of girls and boys, mothers and 
babies, collect round and crowd you 
up,and much disconcert you, being of 
rather a diffident turn. They don’t 
understand the processes; and they 
express their opinion in loud whis- 
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pers ; also, they have had onions for 
dinner. 

However, when all is said and 
done, we have enjoyed our day. The 
communion of mind with mind, and 
the meeting of lighter thought with 
thought, in a pleasant foil-play, this 
was of itself healthy. And the 
communion with Nature: with that 
which is always calm amid our 
ceaseless perturbations; always great 
among our pettinesses ; always fresh 
among our wearinesses; always 
new while we grow so old: is not 
this charming, also elevating to the 
mind and heart? 


**O dreary life!” we cry,“ O dreary lif 


And still tl 


Sing t ugh our sighing ud the flocks ar 


generations of the birds 


Serer live while we are keeping strife? 
With Heaven’s true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against 


uslackened the dry land—savannah-swards 
and rife 


which we may struggle! Ocean girds 
veary sweep—hills watch, unworn— 
ek leaves drop yearly from the forest trees, 
yw above the unwasted stars that pass 
In the 0 Thou God of old 


Grant me some smaller grace than comes to 


r old glory. 
these ! 


and 


OCTOBER TERM AT OXFORD. 


r there ever was a place purely 
dependent for the impression it 
creates upon the mind of the stranger 
on the external condition of the at- 
mosphere, that place is assuredly 


Oxford. Seen in the glad days of 
summer, when the sun of Jun¢ 
illuminates aged buildings with the 
light and beauty of youth the visitor 
—heu nimi m credulus !—like the 
youth whom Horace apostrophizes 
in the Ode to Pyrrha, is sadly apt 
to carry away the idea that the old 
university town upon the Isis will 
be always golden, always lovely. 
Slightly to mould our advice upon 
that contained in the celebrated 
lyric of the Bard of the sounding 
Tiber, let such an one wait till he 
may repair to Oxford upon a typical 
November day, when the fog—and 
an Oxford fog is searcely inferior to 
a London fog—hangs low over the 
spires and towers; when a drizzling 


rain persists in steadily falling, 
without intermission, for four-and- 
twenty hours, and Addison’s Walk, 
in Magdalen Gardens, lies ankle- 
deep in leaves decaying or decayed ; 
then, indeed, will he deplore the 
changed gods and his too childlike 
faith. 

But even an Oxford October or 
November has an occasional day of 
a very different order—days ‘ when 
the sun is cloudless wholly,’ and 
when the glorious tracery of St. 
Mary’s or Magdalen Tower stands 
out in exquisite relief against a 
sky whose ‘utter blue’ is rendered 
deeper still by the touch of frost in 
the air; when the fact that the year 
is dying is forgotten in the sense of 
life and its fulness which the ani- 
mation of the spot, the genius loci, 
inspires. Upon the trees some foli- 
age will yet linger, as if loth to 
quit the scene of its vernal glories ; 
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and the creepers which twine them- 
selves round cloister-supporting pil- 
lars and black, crumbling walls, 
have turned to a deep, rich red. At 
such a time as this Oxford is the 
perfection of beauty—a place for 
every one who can to see, and when 
seen a place not easily to be for- 
gotten. 

Nor for these reasons alone. It is 
just as the year of Nature is hinting 
quietly at its approaching dissolu- 
tion that the year of the University 
commences. Exactly inverting the 
physical order of things, Oxford be- 
gins to awake from her long vaca- 
tion lethargy, and rises like a giant 
refreshed with sleep as autumn 
fairly sets in. In a word, the Octo- 
ber term is the favourite one se- 
lected for the débit of the budding 
undergraduate upon the academical 
stage, and youth waxes green just as 
‘ Nature is doing brown.’ A certain 
great German historian of Rome 
starts the question why the lords of 
the earth should have selected for 
the situation of their capital a spot 
so notoriously unhealthy as that on 
which the seven-hilled city is built. 
In the same way valetudinarians 
might be disposed to ask why it 
should be the prescriptive custom 
for Alma Mater’s younger sons to 
commence their residence at Oxford 
at a season when the conditions of 
the climate are the most trying. To 
which interrogatory, if it were put 
te a well-known and not a little 
popular university medical man, 
whose residence is in Beaumont 
Street, the answer returned would be 
‘Fudge! It is not Oxford which is 
unhealthy; it is the kind of life 
which some of the silly young 
gentlemen, when they are fresh here, 
persist in leading ’—an observation 
the truth of which we entirely and 
unreservedly endorse. 

As a rule, everybody is ‘ up’ in 
the October term. ‘Tomkins, to 
whom it was kindly hinted by the 
authorities of his college last spring 
that he would find the air of the 
country highly beneficial during the 
months of May and June, has made 
his reappearance. Smith, who is 
usually supposed to be the most 
antiquated undergraduate in the 
University—who, it is currently re- 





ported, has tried no less than eight 
times for his degree, and who has 
during the last twelve months been 
seeing what hard coaching and 
rustic retirement will do—suddenly 
turns up, and announces, amidst 
laughter inextinguishable, his des- 
perate and final design of ‘ flooring 
the schools this time.’ Man pro- 
poses and Providence disposes, 
Alas! when the schools come on 
the obliging clerk of that establish- 
ment will have no testamur for Mr, 
Smith of Brasenose. For two or 
three days before the first of the 
term, perhaps even for a week, Ox- 
ford has been in a state of initiatory 
ferment. Tradesmen have been 
busy displaying in their shop-win- 
dows a tempting assortment of ‘ the 
latest autumnal novelties ’—tronser- 
patterns of astounding dimensions, 
ties of extreme loudness, and boat- 
ing-jackets of all the colours, and 
embroidered with all the strange 
devices that the various colleges 
patronize. Walk through the 
quadrangles of Christ Church or of 
Brasenose, and you will see scouts 
hurrying to and fro, arranging the 
rooms of their young masters, en- 
gaged in close colloquy with trades- 
men who are anxious to secure their 
influence for the vast troop of fresh- 
men which a few days more will see 
in all the full-fledged glory of the 
extremely inelegant undergraduate’s 
gown. 

But there are other sights than 
these peculiar to the commencement 
of the Michaelmas Term. Walk 
down the High Street; lounge 
quietly before the steps of St. Am- 
brose, and you will notice probably 
a highly characteristic group. That 
elderly gentleman is the father of 
the youngster who stands close be- 
side him, and he is occupied with 
asking questions innumerable of the 
other personage who makes up the 
trio—the Rev. Henry Togatus, senior 
tutor and dean of St. Ambrose. 
A second look at the son, whose 
attitude is conspicuous, who glances 
nervously from his father to his 
tuture college superior, will be 
enough to tell you that our young 
friend is an intending freshman. 
Mr. Blumley ;ére is a country rector, 
who has just brought up his eldest 
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hopeful to matriculate. When will 
the candidates be examined? The 
Rev. Henry Togatus replies that the 
hour fixed is ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and assures the anxious 
parent that at four the same day he 
shall be informed whether his son 
has or has not satisfied the college 
authorities as to his fitness to be- 
come a member of St. Ambrose, 
pleasantly adding that from the ac- 
count which he has received from 
the head master of the school which 
Blumley /i/s has just quitted, he has 
little doubt that matters will termi- 
nate in a desirable manner. Young 
Blumley attempts a bow, hand- 
shaking ensues, and the three sepa- 
rate. 

Outside the door of St. Ambrose 
Hall are gathered some fifteen or 
twenty lads, all of much the same 
age, anxiously awaiting the vision 
of Mr. Togatus, who is to give them 
their examination papers. Many of 
them are public schoolboys—we 
reserve with all due deference the 
title ‘men’ till they have appeared 
before the vice-chancellor—and con- 
sequently old acquaintances. They 
endeavour to assume an appearance 
of careless indifference; but if the 
secrets of their hearts could be 
known it would be discovered that 
there were few who looked forward 
to the coming ordeal with anything 
approximating to apathy, and that 
most were endeavouring to recollect 
what is the rule for the second 
aorist imperative of some of those 
shockingly irregular verbs, or what 
is the exact construction of the 
elaborate figure pertaining to the 
jorty-seventh proposition of the first 
book of Euclid’s Elements. Sud- 
denly the form of Mr. Togatus looms 
into sight; the doors are thrown 
open, and writing begins. 

* Paper, paper, everywhere, 
And all our hearts did shrink ; 

Paper, paper, everywhere, 

Paper and pens and ink.’ 


Away they scribble till one; in 
again at two; da capo till half-past 
three; and precisely at five minutes 
to four Blumley junior receives the 
glad tidings to convey to Blumley 
tenior that his requirements are all 
that the college authorities demand. 
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Tn an hour afterwards the telegraph 
will have flashed the joyful message 
to all the Blumley family as they 
sit in the rectory drawing-room, 
and the Miss Blumleys will straight- 
way commence to talk of ‘my 
brother at St. Ambrose.” At 6°30 
sharp, father and son dine together 
at the Mitre. <A bottle of port is 
discussed, a world of good advice 
is given. Young Blumley is im- 
plored to read, not to run into debt, 
for there are other young Blumleys 
who will require a university educa- 
tion in due course, and to conduct 
himself with propriety; to steer 
clear of fast sets, and never to ab- 
sent himself from morning chapel. 
Let us hope that when Christmas 
comes this young gentleman will be 
able to return to his Lares and Pe- 
nates with the comfortable convic- 
tion that the paternal precepts have 
been carried out into practice; and 
let young Blumley be very sure of 
this—crede experto—that it is the 
first term which will determine for 
good or for evil the whole character 
of his subsequent career, on the 
very sound maxim that ce n’est que 
le premier pas qui coute, 

Saturday is usually fixed as the 
opening day of term, and on Sunday 
morning it is expected that young 
Oxford duly presents himself in 
chapel. We will have a glimpse of 
each day and of the scenes which 
they severally present. We would 
strongly recommend any young gen- 
tleman who commences his univer- 
sity career in the month of October 
to eschew entering Oxford by the 
last train at night, that is, if he has 
a wholesome objection to undergo- 
ing an infinite amount of inconve- 
nience and discomfort. He will find 
himself in the midst of an over- 
whelming crowd of arrivals ; he will 
search for his luggage amidst a per- 
fect chaos of hat-boxes, portman- 
teans, and cases of books; he will 
clamour fruitlessly for a cab, and 
will generally find himself in the 
lurch. This by the way. To shift 
the scene from the station itself to 
inside the college walls. What a 
contrast is presented to the gloom 
and desertion of a week since! 
Lights shine out from the windows ; 
and from ‘within merry voices are 
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heard. About this period the various 
occupants of these illuminated cham- 
bers are engaged in the celebration 
of supper, and in comparing their 
different experiences of the long 
vacation. ‘A horrid nuisance coming 
up here, says young Jenkins, ‘ just 
as the pheasant-shooting is coming 
on, and the governor’s coverts are 
in such splendid form. However, 
I ought not perhaps to complain, 
for I had a rattling good month on 
the Perthshire moors, and have had 
more than my turn at the par- 
tridges.’ So speaks Jenkins, in a 
manner scarcely consistent with fact, 
for our friend’s father is a rather 
impecunious Welsh parson, holding 
a poorly-endowed living, and of 
whom it would be as reasonable to 
talk as possessing elephant-jungles 
as pheasant-coverts. ‘ Well, Fum- 
ble,’ exclaims another, ‘what have 
you been doing with yourself for 
the last few months?’ ‘Ah, mon 
cher,’ replies Fumble, who assumes 
a continental and anti-British air, 
‘Tyrol, Bavaria, and that sort of 
thing, you know;’ the real truth 
being that Fumble, after much per- 
suasion, induced his father to fur- 
nish him with funds sufficient to 
make the regular Swiss round. 
Such instances of embellishment of 
facts as these, however, ought per- 
haps to be looked upon as the gene- 
rous extravagances of youth. Any 
way they are exceptional. Listen 
again and you shall hear a thousand 
and one stories told of reading- 
parties in North Wales, by the 
Scotch lakes; of yachting-trips 
round the islands of Shetland and 
Orkney, which we will venture to 
remark to young Oxford, when pro- 
perly managed, are at once the 
cheapest and most enjoyable way of 
spending six weeks or a couple of 
months ; of walking tours, salmon- 
fishing, and what not. Altogether 
the evening on which college chums 
meet after the long vacation, making 
every due allowance for the occa- 
sional fiction whieh the youthful 
passion for effect begets, is a very 
enjoyable time. Probably there 
never was, or never will be, an un- 
dergraduate who did not thoroughly 
appreciate the luxury, for luxury it 
is, of being once more the indepen- 
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dent and autocratic tenant of his 
own snug rooms. 

The chapel at St. Ambrose is one 
of the finest specimens extant of 
Elizabethan architecture. At a 
quarter to eight on the first Sunday 
in term the bell commences to 
sound, and the undergraduate, 
roused from his slumbers by the 
vigorous interruption of his scout, 
takes a wild leap into his tub, hur- 
ries on his clothes, thrusts himself 
violently into his gown, and rushes 
through the drizzle and mist of an 
Oxford October morning to the 
chapel-door. More old friends are 
met, more topics are discnssed 
during the few intervening minutes 
that await ere the service is com- 
menced. The bell tingles more 
rapidly as the ‘dons’ in single file 
troop in; the last ‘tintinnabulation 
is sounded and the doors are closed. 
Here you will see the freshmen 
contingent in great force. Young 
Blumley bears in wind his father’s 
exhortation and is duly there, in 
company with many others whose 
status in the University is precisely 
the same. On the whole the service 
in a college chapel on the first 
morning of October term is impres- 
sive. It ushers a number of lads 
into a new life—life at Oxford. 
What will they do with it? 

There is probably more lounging 
done at Oxford between the months 
of October and December than at 
any other period of the year. Men 
who boat and men who hunt are 
actively busy enough ; but men who 
do neither are apt to find the time 
hang somewhat heavily on their 
hands. Snaffle of Merton, who 
keeps three hunters, regards the 
Michaelmas term as the acme of 
academical felicity. Now as Snaffle 
is a youth of property in the 
present and expectations of still 
more in the future, why should he 
not? Nature has endowed him with 
no great intellectual gifts, but she 
has given him a kindly disposition 
and a good seat on horseback. The 
former he finds gratified by his post- 
hunting dinners at the Mitre; the 
latter by a good gallop with the 
South Berkshire hounds. There is 
no finer specimen of muscular youth 
than the young Oxonian, who hunts 
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because he has been accustomed to 
the sport, and who has the means to 
follow out his wishes. Moreover, 
Snaffle is, what only very few young 
Oxford men are, a capital rider, and 
in this, as in other respects, very 
different from Wiggins, who hunts, 
because he has an idea that in so 
doing he achieves the correct thing. 
The greatest hour of Wiggins’ 
triumph is not when he finds that 
the hounds have a good scent, and 
that the fox has taken a fine open 
lineof country, but when, on arriving 
at Bagley Wood, he discovers that 
there is no fox to be got—that 
covert after covert is fruitlessly 
drawn; and when somewhat prema- 
turely returning home, he displays 
his pink to his admiring comrades 
as he slowly walks up the High 
Street, and professes to a select 
circle of friends, grouped upon the 
steps of his college, his extreme 
disappointment at the mortification 
ofa blank day. Snaffle is a proper 
and pleasing phenomenon enough of 
the October term, but we would 
sooner have as few of the Wiggins 
type as possible. 

Let us return to the freshman, 
who, on the whole, is the most pro- 
minent feature of this period of the 
academical year. As he sits solus at 
breakfast in his rooms, or possibly 
in the company of some newly-made 
friend of his own standing, or per- 
haps some old school chum, his 
door reverberates with knock after 
knock. He may listen to much the 
same sound a year hence, but they 
will inspire different feelings then 
and be attended with very different 
results. Entera tradesman’s touter. 
Then ensues the obsequious bow 
followed by the production of a 
card. Can he (the touter) serve 
Mr. Blank with anything to-day? 
Mr. Blank, perhaps bearing in 
mind the paternal exhortation, 
sternly replies in the negative. Ah! 
that is a pity, but perhaps Mr. 
Blank will kindly bear ‘ us’ in mind 
whenever he wants clothes, tobacco, 
cigars, ironmongery, or wines, as the 
case may be. In the afternoon our 
friend Blank, in default of anything 
better to do, strolls up the High 
Street. On all sides, shops dealing 
in every conceivable species of goods 
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make their tempting show. It 
occurs to Blank, that after all he 
does require a coat, or a pound of 
cigars, or a dozen or so of wine in 
addition to the home-sent supply. It 
is a delicious feeling that of walking 
into any storehouse of goods you 
like, ordering whatever you please, 
and commanding the shopman to 
despatch them to your rooms. 
‘ What name, sir?’ inquires that in- 
sinuating individual. This little 
ceremony is easily complied with: 
and when our freshman returns to 
dinner at six he will find his chamber 
stored with the commodities in the 
acquisition of which the afternoon’s 
stroll has terminated. The thought 
may possibly come across him, as he 
gazes at his newly-acquired property, 
that the time when payment will be 
desiderated may some time or other 
come. But what of that argues 
Blank: Iam in my first term now, 
and ‘ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’ 

This, briefly stated, is the exact 
programme of the Oxford credit 
system. ‘Jones, Brown, or Robin- 
son, upon commencing academical 
life, discovers that within reasonable 
limits, provided he is a member of a 
good college, is a young fellow of 
decent address, and manages to 
appear in company which tradesmen 
respect, he may gratify his every 
wish. Of course the period of 
reckoning will arrive; and even the 
Oxford shopman will not suffer him- 
self always to be fed upon hopes, 
and staved off with promises and 
new orders. But providence is not 
the characteristic of youth. Before 
knowing it almost, the undergradu- 
ate may sow for himself a crop of 
debts which will embarrass him for 
years. Now, whose fault is this? 
‘The subject has received some pain- 
ful illustrations lately, made known 
to the world through the columns 
of the newspapers, and is deserving 
of some attention. In this case, as 
in that of most systems which are 
radically wrong, there must be some 
one to blame. Say a number of 
those wiseacres who are always 
ready to favour the public with their 
scheme of reform for this and every 
other evil, let the college tutors be 
held responsible for the extrava- 
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gance of undergraduates. If this 
were really done, it is in the first 
place impossible that the end desired 
would be really gained; in spite 
of any precautions of this kind, 
loopholes for inordinate expenditure 
would still be found. In the second 
place, the step could not be taken 
without coercing to an extent that is 
highly undesirable the free action 
of the undergraduate, and without 
limiting his own responsibility 
exactly in proportion as that of his 
college guardian would be increased. 
One of the great advantages of an 
Oxford education is, or should be, 
that it enables a lad to enter life 
with a certain fund of experience 
already acquired. The world of the 
Universities is, after all, merely a 
miniature edition of the great world 
outside; and young men are sent 
to Oxford and to Cambridge at an 
age when it is of vital necessity that 
they should begin, at any rate, to 
learn how to take careofthemselves— 
that they should, as it were, rehearse 
the great lesson of life. The true 
remedy for the evil of the Oxford 
credit system is to be found not in 
increasing the responsibility of the 
college tutors, and diminishing 
that of the undergraduates, but in 
shifting it entirely upon the trades- 
men themselves. A man of moderate 
means in after life can only gain 
credit to that extent which his in- 
come warrants. In the same way 
let Oxford tradesmen clearly un- 
derstand that it rests upon them 
to discover a lad’s prospects, and 
that having done this, they must 
trust their customers accordingly, 
and little more will be heard of the 
oft-repeated theme of University 
extravagance. 

Perhaps it is by the banks of the 
Isis that this freshness and fulness 
of Oxford life in the October term 
are most completely seen. Itis a 
busy time with captains of college 
boat clubs; it isn’t too busy with 
that portion of young Oxford which 
prefers handling a gun to feathering 
a scull. Pigeon shooting is never 
likely to become very catholic as a 
University amusement, but never- 
theless the London Gun Club has 
its imitation in Oxford, Let the 
afternoon be fine and bright, and you 


may stroll down by the river-side as. 
far as you may, and come across 
different specimens of academical 
existence in infinite varieties. Your 
boating man is discernible at a 
glance; he has been handled snffi- 
ciently oftenand with sufficient effect 
in the pages of ‘London Society :’ 
we will dismiss him now. His 
rough pea jacket, his ample flannels 
and his oft-folded comforter are 
known well. The hour is three, and 
the day is perfection. It seems as 
if two-thirds of the members of the 
University of Oxford had agreed to 
display themselves on the fair 
pastures of the Berkshire side. You 
may see the college don largely 
represented—from old Snuffle, who 
looks upon the pastimes of the young 
Oxford with a kind of cynical con- 
tempt, down to Mr. O’Brien, most 
popular of tutors, most athletic of 
college deans. There, too, is every 
conceivable species of the under- 
graduate—fast and slow, studious 
and non-studious, aquatic and non- 
aquatic. Costumes of every de- 
scription are to be met with, from the 
rough shaggy terrier monkey-jacket 
worn now, as in the days of Verdant 
Green, to the last elaborate coat 
which Messrs. Foster and Co. have 
been able to turn out for the young 
Oxford exquisite. Suddenly you 
hear a sharp ‘ Crack, crack ;’ you 
look to the left and you discover a 
number of young gentlemen engaged 
in waging war against the fowls of 
the air, in the shape of pigeons. 
The amusement is considered correct 
and distingué ; itis, in fact, to a cer- 
tain extent the thing todo. Round 
the marksmen are gathered together 
groups of singularly villanous-look- 
ing men, accompanied by the 
‘dawgs’ of the period. Round 
about, scattered at intervals, ragged 
urchins are discerned, on the look- 
out for those of the birds which may 
escape with a wound, as, in truth, 
a good many manage to do, while 
possibly a majority run the gauntlet 
without experiencing injurious ef- 
fects of any kind whatever. 

But if the Michaelmas term is 
emphatically the month of freshmen, 
and its general characteristics are 
suchas they have here been described, 
it possesses certain other features 
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without an allusion to which any 

rtrayal of its peculiarities would 
be sadly inadequate. Just as the 
old Roman conquerors used to drive 
their triumphant cars with a kind 
of tiger perched behind, in the shape 
of a captive in chains, less to enhance 
the impression of their own magni- 
ficence than to serve as a seasonable 
memento of the possible reverses of 
fortune, so before the eyes of the 
thoughtless throng there ever looms 
in sight amid the fun and frivolity of 
the October term, amid its pleasant 
social gatherings, round the nightly 
fire, the dispiriting vision of the 
grim phantom of the ‘schools.’ It 
is the skeleton which sits at all 
their feasts—the sword which is ever 
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EWARE of the person who hates 
Margate. Rely upon it that 
person is a snob—one who apes 
gentility, one who has no sympathy 
with the great mass of humanity. 

Ask him why he hates Margate, 
and he will answer, ‘ Because it is 
such a vulgar cockney place.’ Well, 
certainly, Margate is vulgar. in the 
common acceptation of that word, 
and it is not to be denied that 
its frequenters come chiefly from 
Cockaigne; but if there is not much 
refinement at Margate, there is a 
vast deal of frank heartiness, which, 
though vulgarly expressed, is very 
refreshing to witness. 

Asarule the visitor to Margate 
does not pretend to be better than 
he is. He is not ashamed of his 
shop in London—it may be in White- 
chapel; he is not ashamed of his 
homely missus, nor of his swarm of 
children. He does not care who 
knows it—he is plain John Smith, 
boot and shoemaker of the Mile End 
Road (repairs neatly executed), 
and he is there for a little re- 
creation and for the benefit of his 
health and thatof his family. If he 
meets a neighbour from the Mile 
End Road he is heartily glad to see 
him, and the idea of cutting any one, 
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suspended above the head of Damo- 
cles. The budding freshman as he 
commences to enter into the life and 
spirit of the place, looks forward with 
a tremulous shiver to the approach- 
ing end of the term, when smalls 
must be faced. Johnson, who is 
some six months his senior, has his 
own special interest in moderations; 
and as for Smith, patriarch of under- 
graduates, his trying ordeal has been 
already hinted at. But the mere 
fact of such a dénouement in store 
does but serve to add further justifi- 
cation to our observation that Oxford, 
if it is wished to witness it in the 
vigorous strength of its young aca- 
demical year, should be seen as it is 
in the October term. 


DVENTURES. 
Margate. 
HALLipay. 


or being cut, never enters his honest 
head. If he can afford it he takes 
lodgings on the Fort or in the Royal 
Crescent; bat the swell location 
does not make him at all proud. 
He carries with him the habits that 
are natural to him: sits down to tea 
in his shirt-sleeves, and smokes along 
pipe in the balcony. He murders 
the Queen’s English, but he is a loyal 
subject; he calls his wife ‘the 
missus, but he is a good husband ; 
he refers to his children as ‘the 
kids” but he is an affectionate 
father; he drops his h’s, but bis 
‘’eart’ is a heart for all that. 

I have far more toleration for vul- 
garity than for that hateful thing 
gentility. Vulgarity may drop its 
h’s, take tea in its shirt-sleeves, and 
smoke long pipes in a balcony, but 
it pretends to nothing, conceals 
nothing, and when it grasps you by 
the hand and says itis glad to see 
you it means it. Whereas gentility, 
as a rule, is continually torturing 
itself to keep up appearances. You 
will see the sort of gentility I mean 
if you step over to Ramsgate. There 
it walks about, stiff and starched, 
never for a moment unbending toa 
ride on a donkey, or a dance in the 
public rooms. It is miserably poor, 
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but it dines at seven o’clock on a 
scrag of mutton, prefaced by a sar- 
dine by way of fish. It will have 
table napkins, plated forks, and 
finger-glasses, but not enough to 
eat. If you call upon it, it will 
have nothing to offer you but a cold 
shake of the hand and some genteel 
talk. It is too genteel to send to the 
public for some refreshment to give 
you. Ié cannot afford wine, and it 
is above beer. How different from 
hearty vulgarity at Margate, who, 
without asking you, runs off to Love 
Lane in his shirt-sleeves, and him- 
self, in his own jug, fetches you a 
pot of Cobb’s treble X! 

There is something in the very 
aspect of Margate, as if dawns upon 
the view of the approaching visitor, 
suggestive of this comfortable home- 
liness and freedom from restraint. 
How often have I heard vulgar peo- 
ple on board the boat exclaim as St. 
Peter’s church and the three wind- 
mills hove in sight, ‘ Dear old Mar- 
gate!’ For myself [ am not ashamed 
to say that I love Margate; not the 
native people there, nor the free- 
and-easy enjoyments which the place 
affords, but the grey old town itself, 
for ever pleasantly associated with 
the fort, and the parade, and the as- 
sembly room in Cecil Square (which 
was once genteel), and above all the 
jetty. There is but one jetty, and 
Margate possesses it. My heart 
warms to that jetty, when I first 
catch a glimpse of it running forth 
into 'the sea, knee deep among the 
waves, to give me welcome. I can 
remember when it was a humble 
thing of wooden laths, which the sea 
covered when the tide was up, when 
visitors made their way across its 
slimy steps, as upon stepping-stones, 
affording much amusement to the 
vulgar boys on shore, as they slipped 
and flopped among the water which 
flowed over it. ‘That remembrance 
leads me to compare the Margate of 
that day with the Margate of this. 

Every one who loves to go to 
Margate loves to make the journey 
by ‘the boat.’ You don’t mind re- 
turning by rail, or running up and 
down by rail, once you have been 
there; but when you pay your first 
autumnal visit you prefer the boat. 
It is pleasant to renew acquaintance 


with the stages of the delightful old 
journey. To look out for them ag 
you glide along, to tell them off as 
you pass them by— Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Sheerness, the Buoy at 
the Nore—what an old Buoy he is 
getting— Reculvers, with its double 
tower, and then dear old Margate! 

The first thing that struck me on 
going on board the Prince of Wales 
at London Bridge was that there 
were more aft passengers than in 
former years, and that the female 
portion of them exhibited more ele- 
gance and tastein dress. They were 
the same sort of people, but they 
seemed to be better off, or at least 
to be better dressed. A symptom 
pointing in the same direction was 
presented by the aft-cabin table 
when it was laid for dinner. Ele- 
gance and luxury had crept in. 
When I first voyaged by this very 
boat to Margate, the forks had three 
prongs of steel, now they have four 
of silver, or something like it. In 
those days the chief ornament of the 
table was some substantial joint, now 
the field of the cloth of damask glows 
with flowers and sparkles with 
crystal goblets. Then a single beer 
tumbler was sufficient, now each 
cover is flanked by three thin wine 
glasses, a pink one for hock, a green 
one for claret, and a crystal cup on 
a scientific stem for champagne. At 
the sight of all this I begin to 
tremble for Margate. Is she—femi- 
nine gender, I think— grown genteel? 

When dinner began my mind was 
at once relieved. The voyager called 
for ’ock and sham, and was not par- 
ticular which glass he used. He 
drank his wine as he used to drink 
his bottled beer, jollily. If there 
had been no wine he would have 
been content with beer. He would 
not have pretended that he never 
drank beer. No, he has not grown 
genteel, he is only better off. 

I cannot help pausing here to re- 
mark upon the many evidences 
which we see around us of people 
generally being better off than they 
were ten yearsago. We see them in the 
increased consumption of butchers’ 
meat by the lower class, and in the 
growing familiarity of the middle 
class with luxuries. In lodging- 
houses, and in the parlours behind 























shops, wine has taken the place of 
beer at the dinner-table. 

It is wonderful how the taste for 
claret is spreading among the peo- 
ple. At many common public- 
houses claret is sold by the tumbler. 
I am told that during the extreme 
heat of the summer claret and iced 
water was a favourite drink of the 
ecabmen. There’s luxury for you! 
Praise be to Mr. Gladstone! 

At the tables of the rich it has be- 
come the custom to serve as many 
varieties of wine as there are varieties 
of food. The same custom prevails 
at public dinners, and hence it is 
that public dinners have become so 
noisy and disorderly. The unac- 
customed get tipsy before the dinner 
is half over. We sadly want reform 
in this matter. The quantity of 
dinner wine must be reduced. Itis 
javished beyond all reason and all 
requirement, merely, as it appears 
to me, to swell the tavern-keeper's 
bill. No wise man will get up to 
speak at a public dinner after the 
third or fourth toast. He is sure to 
be insulted either by deliberate in- 
terruptions or by noisy indifference. 

In the meantime we have arrived 
at Margate. What a crowd on the 
jetty! Surely all the children of the 
kingdom of Cockaigne are here. It 
is the husbands’ boat—Saturday 
evening—wives and daughters ra- 
venous for food and affection. 
Literally this is what I overheard. 
Pale girl in blue gored skirt and 
little sailor’s hat, tilted up behind 
by her chignon, loquitor :— 

‘Oh! papa, I’m so glad you are 
come, for we’ve had nothing to eat 
for three days.’ 

She spoke for her mamma and 
her sister. I am sure papa, who was 
a remarkably good-natured looking 
paterfamilias, had not kept them 
short of money. I felt assured that 
he had left them their full allowance 
for the week ; but they had been ‘ too 
free,’ as the Margate phrase goes. 
They had indulged overmuch in 
donkeys and basket chaises; in 
visits to the Hall by the Sea and the 
Assembly Rooms; in excursions to 
Ramsgate, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, 
Pegwell Bay, Minster, and Sand- 
wich, not to say Deal, Dover, and 
Canterbury. I don’t believe for a 
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moment it was literally true that 
they had had nothing to eat for two 
days, but that it was merely hyper- 
bole for two days of short commons. 
I cannot affect Lord Byron’s horror 
of a young lady eating; but it is 
painful to think of a young lady 
with fashionable clothes on her back 
going without necessary food. I'd 
rather see her gnawing a bone. 

It is, I confess, a sordid sight, 
when the ‘husband’s boat comes in, 
to see wives and danghters turning 
Paterfamilias’s pockets inside out the 
moment he steps on shore. I re- 
member a very little pater who be- 
longed to a very big mater and 
three tall fili#, who, as he walked 
along the jetty, with a carpet-bag in 
one hand and a bundle of umbrellas 
and sticks in the other, was sug- 
gestive of a goose being plucked. 
Mother and daughters took advan- 
tage of the paternal hands being oc- 
cupied to dive their hands into all 
his pockets one after the other. 
Once I detected the tallest daughter 
smothering her absurd little father 
with kisses, while the other one, 
assisted by her mother, deprived 


him of his loose cash. And the 
fond little goose seemed to like 
it. 


It is evident, from the great crowd 
on the jetty, that Margate is very 


full.. I am told that lodgings are at 
a premium. [I find it so. Mrs. 
Foat, Mrs. Paramor (old county 


name, I am told), Mrs. Philpott, and 
the other native landladies all open- 
ing their mouths very wide and 
talking of outrageous sums in gui- 
neas. I try to moderate the rigour 
of Mrs. Foat’s demand by pleading 
that I will give no trouble. To 
which Mrs. F—— replies, not im- 
pudently, but seriously and in good 
faith, ‘I don’t mind trouble, but I 
must have the money.’ 

A fly-driver said something of the 
same kind when I remonstrated 
with him for ‘cheeking’ two ladies 
who declined to hire his vehicle. 

‘That is not the way to get cus- 
tomers,’ said I, reprovingly. 

‘Customers be , said the 
savage; ‘I 





I don’t want no customers ; 
I want their money.’ 

Landladies, fly-drivers, and trades- 
people were all very independent 
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when I arrived. ‘Take it or leave 
it’ was the motto all over the town, 
except in the dry goods shops, 
where, the articles exposed for sale 
not being necessities, politeness was 
at all times overpowering. Dry 
Goods was willing to ‘send home’ 
as little as sixpennyworth; but 
Messieurs Butcher, Fishmonger, and 
Poulterer would only ‘ deliver ’ when 
it suited them. If you looked twice 
at a sole or a fowl they deliberately 
took the goods up from under your 
eyes and tossed them aside, as much 
as to say, ‘I can’t take up my time 
with you.’ 

I heard a lady timidly suggest 
that some fowls were dear. 

‘ Dear!’ said the polite poulterer ; 
‘it’s you that’s got no money.’ 

But a great change came over the 
spirits of Madame Lodginghouse- 
keeper and Messieurs Butcher, Fish- 
monger, Poulterer, and Fly-driver 
when the wind veered round to the 
sou’-west and blew up rain. Every 
boat went up crowded with shudder- 
ing visitors, flying to the comforts of 
home. The twostations were besieged 
at every train time. ‘ Lets’ are hung 
out all over the town, like flags of 
distress; flymen are importuning 
you; Mr. Fishmonger will send you 
home a tliree-halfpenny bloater ; 
Mr. Poulterer will take half-a-crown, 
and thank you, for the capon which 
he asked you four shillings for yes- 
terday, and said, ‘If you didn’t like 
it you might lump it.’ While the 
rain lasts Margate is civil; when 
the weather clears up, and boat and 
rail pour more visitors into the 
town, it once more puts omits cap of 
impudence. That cap'is by no 
means a fool's cap. 

I cannot, however, be very indig- 
nant with these bold brigands. They 
tell you very candidly that if they 
do not rob industriously while the 
season lasts they must starve in tlie 
winter. 

I can see at a glance that Margate 
has been making great progress, and 
has gone up rapidly in the estima- 
tion of the holiday-making public. 
I remember a time—not many years 
ago— when it was thought that the 
glory had departed from Margate for 
ever. The fortunes of Margate, how- 
ever, took a turn, and the present 


season is the most brilliant that the 
old town has ever seen. 

I ascribe this to the increased and 
increasing attractions of the place, 
to the greater variety of amusements 
and entertainments which it affords. 
The influence of Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond is discernible all over the 
town. Stimulated by the bright and 
lively example of the Hall by the 
Sea, the old Assembly Rooms in 
Cecil Square have put on quite a 
new appearance. The rooms them- 
selves and the approaches, once so 
dingy and depressing in aspect, have 
been cleaned, painted, and deco- 
rated. The large room on the 
ground floor, which used to bea 
gloomy smoking den, has been 
turned into a public bar, opening 
upon the colonnade, where visitors 
sit under shelter and take ‘refresh- 
ment at marble tables—the bar sug- 
gestive of New York, the marble 
tables and seats outside suggestive 
of Paris. At the side there is a 
restaurant where excellent dinners 
are served, and served elegantly. 
There was nothing of this kind jin 
Margate previous to the advent of 
Spiers and Pond, with their marble 
and coloured glass and flowers, so 
grateful to the eye and so inviting 
to those who have a taste for ele- 
gance. Messrs. Spiers and Pond 
were, I believe, the first to render 
public bars attractive by a display 
of tastefully-arranged glass of va- 
rious colours interspersed with vases 
of flowers. They were the first, too, 
to recognize the agreeable effect of 
ladylike girls behind the bar in 
place of the sloppy, horny-handed 
counter scrubber and the rough, 
sulky barman in his shirt-sleeves. 
It relishes your glass of wine or 
tankard of beer vastly to have it 
presented to you daintily by a tidy, 
nicely-dressed girl, with clean, white 
hands and pleasant manners. The 
places of public entertainment in 
Margate now abound with these 
agreeable attractions — coloured 
glass, flowers, and neat - handed 
Phillises everywhere. 

Competition within reasonable 
limits is always wholesome. When 
the Assembly Rooms stood alone in 
offering the delights of music and 
dancing to the visitors, they were 

















but poorly patronized; but now 
that rivalry has been established, it 
is found that where formerly there 
was not room for ons there is ample 
room for two. During my stay the 
Hall by the Sea and the Assembly 
Rooms were both crowded almost 
every evening. The entertainments 
at both were of a high order, and 
the after dancing was conducted 
with the greatest propriety and de- 
corum. A controversy was raging 
between the proprietors, Mr. Vil- 
liers on the one hand and Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond, represented by 
Mr. Hingston, on the other, as to 
which place of entertainment, the 
Assembly Rooms or the Hall by the 
Sea, was the more genteel. If I 
might be allowed to decide, I would 
say that they both offer as much 
gentility as can possibly be secured 
at any place where the price of 
admission is only a shilling. I ob- 
served no impropriety at either 
place, nor any symptom of anything 
that needs deter Materfamilias from 
visiting the entertainments in com- 
pany with her daughters. When I 
first made the acquaintance of Mar- 
gate, the only rivals to the Assembly 
Rooms were certain bazaars in the 
High Street, where raffles for all 
kinds of rubbishing prizes were 
carried on to the discordant jangling 
of pianos. These places have long 
been swept away, and gambling for 
tea-trays and chimney-ornaments is 
no longer a feature of the holiday 
life of Margate. 

Another evidence of the progress 
of Margate is to be seen in the fact 
that the theatre, once so remote, 
unfriended, melancholy, slow, was 
this year visited by some of the 
London theatrical stars of the first 
magnitude — Mr. Benjamin Web- 
ster, Mr. Charles Mathews, Miss 
Furtado, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mr. 
John Clarke, Mr. John Toole, &c. 
On the night of my visit to the 
T. R. M. there was a full house to 
witness Miss Sarah Thorne, the 
manageress, play Leah. I came 
away wondering how it had hap- 
pened that an actress who dis- 
played so much intellectuality and 
refinement had never reached the 
London boards. In a little girl, 
who played a boy’s part in Mr. 
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Byron’s burlesque of ‘La Son- 
nambula,’ I saw the neatest, most 
piquant, most fascinating actress of 
the class that I had set eyes on since 
Miss Marie Wilton took all our 
hearts by storm by her acting of the 
little milkmaid in ‘Perdita.”’ By 
reference to the bill, I see that the 
name of this pretty little animated 
china ornament, 4 7a Watteau, is 
Clara Thorne. Now then, managers, 
run for the prize; only two hours 
and a quarter by the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover. 

Another and most conclusive 
evidence that Margate is taking a 
new lease of life as a popular 
watering-place is the fact that 
since last season upwards of a hun- 
dred new houses have been added 
to the town. These new houses 
will be found chiefly on the Fort, 
couspicuous among them being a 
fine hotel, containing a large num- 
ber of handsome apartments over- 
looking the sea on one side and 
the fields on the other. I can 
testify that they provide excellent 
dinners at this hotel. The choice 
cookery and the elegant service 
mark a wonderful stride in the 
progress of Margate. Half a dozen 
years ago the visitor accustomed to 
‘dine’ had no choice beyond the 
tavern ordinary at two or three 
o'clock. Before or after those 
hours there was positively nothing 
to eat except cold meat, chops, 
steaks, shrimps, and oysters. 

The mention of the last-named 
bivalvular esculent—a fine phrase 
that!—recals a visit which I paid 
one forenoon to a little wooden 
shop—the last but two, I think, in 
the High Street, right-hand side 
going up from the harbour. This 
is the old original oyster-shop, the 
oldest in Margate. Walk in, and 
you will find behind the counter 
the old original oyster-man. He 
will tell you that fifty years ago he 
lived and sold oysters in that little 
wooden shop. He lives and sells 
oysters there still. His business 
has been at one time or other 
wholesale, retail, and for exporta- 
tion. He has had more oysters 


through his hands than any man 
living. He sold two dozen of na- 
tives to Charles Lamb on the 
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memorable occasion when Elia went 
down by the hoy. Charles paid 
sixpence for his two dozen. The 
present writer paid two shillings 
for the same number; that is to 
say, twopence apiece. But it was 
worth all the money to have the 
opportunity of talking with a man 
who sold oysters to Charles Lamb 
at Margate. Indulging in oyster 
talk with the venerable proprietor, 
I ventured to remark that twopence 
each was not so much after all, 
when we considered that an oyster 
took three years to come to ma- 
turity. (I think I had learned this 
fact in natural history from the 
letters and articles of the oyster- 
culturists in the newspapers.) 

The original oyster-man smiled 
contemptuously. 

‘Why, sir,’ he said, ‘the oysters 
you are now eating are six years 
old. Natives are never in their 
prime until they are five or six 
years.’ 

‘ What constitutes a native?’ 

I asked this for information. 
™ Answer of the Old Original. 
‘ An oyster brought up and fed on 
the coast of England.’ O. 0. goes 
on to explain. Foreign oysters are 
not so good as English ones; but 
if you catch a foreign oyster young 
and bring him over here for his 
rearing he will become native and 
to the manner born. In the Eng- 
lish bed he is born over again; the 
English sea is his alma mater. In 
two years he will lose every trace 
and twang of his}F'rench origin, and 
speuk to your palate like a native. 
If this is correct natural history, 
the boast which we have given over 
as regards men is at least true as 
regards oysters. One English oyster 
is worth two French ones; in fact, 
the British oyster is the molluscous 
pride of the ocean. 

It will rejoice the oyster-lover to 
learn, on the authority of the Old 
Original, that oysters are likely in 
coming years to be more plentiful, 
and consequently less expensive. 
The oyster, like other crops, de- 
pends for its abundance upon a ge- 
nial spring. Although it is a cold- 
blooded creature, the oyster requires 
warmth to nourish it in its tender 
infancy. The mild spring of the 

















present year was highly favourable 
to the young oysters; so that in 
three years’ time we may expect a 
full crop. 

Not the least agreeable feature of 
the visitor life of Margate during 
the past season was the prevalence 
of pretty girls. They were as thick 
as daisies in a meadow in spring 
time. You could not take six steps 
in any direction without meeting 
either a pretty girl or an attract- 
ively-dressed girl. And now-a-days 
the plainest girls seem ‘to be able 
to make themselves attractive. If 
their features fail them they turn 
their hair to account; or if they 
can make nothing whatever of their 
heads they have still a last resource 
in their feet. Nature is wonder- 
fally kind to girls. She rarely de- 
prives them of every kind of attrac- 
tion. If she does not give them 
pretty faces, she gives them "good 
figures or neat feet and ankles. It 
is a theory of mine—founded upon 
long and curious observation—that 
pretty-faced girls rarely have good 
feet and ankles. On the other 
hand, I have noticed that girls who 
are deficient in facial beauty are 
generally compensated by a grace- 
ful treatment of the lower extremi- 
ties. How often, my bachelor 
friend, have you been led a dance 
after a girl bya pretty pair of ankles 
and a natty little foot, to find at 
last, when you peeped under the 
veil, that she was as grim as a witch 
or as old as your grandmother? 
Two very important elements of 
female beauty at the present time 
are a chignon and a pair of high- 
heeled kid boots. Place these two 
articles on a table, or, if you like, on 
a crimson cushion, like regalia, and 
they look sufficiently vulgar and 
commonplace. But place that mop 
of hair artistically on the top of a 
little head, fit those boots upon a 
pair of neat little feet, and you pro- 
duce an effect that is positively 
ravishing. It is the foot that gives 
beauty to the boot. Did you ever 
notice an old, worn, trodden-down, 
discarded boot lying in the gutter? 
Whata coarse, sordid, repulsive thing 
itis! You would not touch it with a 
tongs. But look at this dainty little 
pair outside No. 6 in the corridor! 




















Adolphus, who is smitten with the 
fair wearer, declares them to be a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

I have seen the rise and fall of 
many fashions at Margate. The 
fashion of the present year is the 
prettiest of them all. A blue serge 
skirt clinging to the figure, a jacket 
of the same, with broad sailor’s 
collar, both trimmed with white 
braid. A very tiny straw hat with 
blue ribbon, perched on the bump 
of benevolence, the brim of the hat 
urned up coquettishly behind by 
the chignon. ‘The hair flowing in a 
lovely cataract down the back. 
High-heeled boots, with laced ankle 
pieces, and tassel hanging down in 
front. On girls and children this 
dress is charming; but stout Mater- 
familias looks a fright in it. There 
is nothing more ridiculous than an 
old cat pretending to be a kitten; 
yet the old cat, when she sits quietly 
by the fireside dozing, with her tail 
tucked in, is a highly respectable 
animal. She may catch mice, but 
she should not play with reels of 
cotton. 

I observed that shoes were making 
an effort to assert themselves at 
Margate. I saw a wonderful pair 
one day on the jetty. They were 
supported by very high red heels, 
causing the fair wearer to look as if 
she were walking on her toes, and 
were adorned by a large blue rosette 
in front. I think the young lady 
was a missionary for the propagation 
of shoes; for she was most persist- 
ent in showing off her feet. When 
she grew tired of marching about 
like a militiaman practising the 
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step, she sat down on the side 
of the Jetty, and swung her feet 
about under the eyes of all who 
passed. The shoes were much com- 
mented upon; but I don’t think 
they damaged the prospects of 
boots. 

You may be very gay at Margate, 
or you may be very grave. It is 
but a step, so to speak, from the 
flirtations of the jetty, and the giddy 
revels of the Hall by the Sea, to the 
quiet shades of the long avenue at 
Minster, planted by the monks of 
old. Here are the restored remains 
of the first Christian church erected 
in this country. Here was Chris- 
tianity first preached to our rude 
forefathers and foremothers, dressed 
not in blue serge or broadcloth, but 
in blue paint. The Isle of Thanet 
is the garden of Britain's Chris- 
tianity. Here were planted the 
seeds of the faith that civilized us. 
At every step you stumble upon 
some monument of those venerable 
times. Dreaming of those old days 
and calling up before you the images 
of the saints, and good men and 
women who laboured in this vine- 
yard when it was choked and tangled 
with briars and thorns, listening in 
imagination to the solemn tolling of 
the convent bell, or the sweet sound 
of vespers, you may wander alone 
from village to village, and from 
church to church, in an ecstasy of 
the keenest enjoyment. If you 
should feel the gay holiday life of 
Margate to be ridiculous, you have 
but to take a single step outside th 
town to find yourself in the midst 
of the sublime. 


LYRICS. 


Che Faces. 


TERROR is in the city, 
By night and by day, 
And whenever that terror passes 
I tremble and pray, 


And the eye of my soul closes swiftly 


To shut it away. 


Not the sneer of the worldlin 
The smirk of the saint, 

Not the poor lost women 
With their smile of paint, 

But faces, and ever faces, 
With a warning faint. 
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Faces, and ever faces, The sadness of these faces 
They pass on the stream,— Is sad beyond belief, 

Piteous human faces, Meaner than the shrill sorrow 
Like things in a dream ; Of the harlot or the thief; 

Morning and night, and most awful The gladness of these faces 
In the gaslight gleam. Is sadder than their grief. 


Faces, terrible faces, Oh, there seems hope for evil, 
With a tale unsaid, Though bloodiest crime befall,— 
Fixéd human faces But life that hath neither beauty 
Whence the light has fled, Nor foulness—it is so small! 
Faces, and ever faces, Alas, for the frozen spirits 
Where the soul is dead. That do not stir at all! 


Faces, lost pale faces, They gather the gold and raiment, 
Of the rich or the poor, They buy and they pay ; 

Faces of hearts where meanness But, ah! at the glimpse of their faces 
Hath eat to the core, I tremble and pray, 

Faces—the signs of spirits And the eye of my soul closes quickly 
That muse no more. To shut them away. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


IS IT THE FIRST? 


Pe R Bella, you’ve shown me this morning 
The rarest of tropical blooms, 

Your greenhouse and hothouse adorning 
With exquisite tints and perfumes. 

There are plants of great beauty abound there 
With buds just preparing to burst. 

But—see—here is something I found there, 
Now tell me, dear,—is it the First ? 


No! It is not a Japanese lily— 
It is not a rose of Cashmere— 
Don't smile, miss, and say I am silly, 
Or else you will make me severe! 
It’s a something I chanced to discover 
Where the flowerpot yonder’s reversed. 
It’s a small billet doux from a lover: 
And, Bella, pray—is it the First? 


Confess that you know who ’twas hid it— 
‘ You cannot divine, on your word !’ 
You don’t ‘spect it growed there ’—now did it? 
I don’t think ‘twas brought by a bird. 
Ts it one of those favourite cuttings 
That the whole winter long you have nursed ? 
Come! It’s useless attempting rebuttings, 
So tell me, dear,—is it the First ? 
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Is it the First? 


Well, give me some slight information 
My doubts on the subject to clear. 
*Tis a note of—I guess—admiration ; 
And mine’s interrogative, dear ! 
No! I don’t mean to give up the letter 
Till the postman’s full charge is disbursed. 
So please pay the fee—you had better— 
By answering—is it the First? 


Oh! it’s useless to get in a passion 
At Chance which your secret unveils. 
Yon know flowerpots placed in that fashion 
Are meant to catch earwigs and snails! 
And I just turned it up to inspect it 
For earwigs—or slugs at the worst! 
*T was by chance that I came to detect it, 
So tell me, now,—is it the First? 


Nay! I'll not give it up till you tell me. 
Tis vain to petition and sue. 
You know that you cannot compel me 
Unless I’m assured it’s for you! 
So let’s have the truth—the whole truth, dear, 
For which I confess I’m a-thirst. 
Come, who is the fortunate youth, dear, 
Who wrote it—and is it the First? 


Unless, miss, this silence soon ceases, 
You'll pay for it dearly! For, mind, 

I shall tear it in thousands of pieces, 
And scatter the bits to the wind. 

You’d grieve were the tender epistle 
By pitiless breezes dispersed 

Far and wide—like the ions of a thistle : 
So answer me—is it the First? 


Do you know what we do with the vermin 
Thus under a flowerpot found ? 
You’d scarce wish that fate to determine 
The end of this note, ]’ll be bound ! 
You'll hope that no letter so sweet ‘ll 
Be e’er in hot water immersed, 
As we serve master earwig or beetle— 
So you’d better say—is it the First? 


You won’t? Then I’m bound to destroy it— 
My eloquence moves you no whit. 

Oh! I see that it’s vain to employ it 
While you’re in an obstinate fit. 

What's that? Oh! ‘ You'll answer my question, 
But will not be forced or coerced !’ 

My love! who made any suggestion 
Of that kind? Well! Is it the First? 
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OUR TRIP IN ‘ THE DULCINEA, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENGLAND.’ 


‘JT HAVE had a little surprise to- 

day,’ I said to my wife, as I 
returned home from my chambers 
somewhat later than usual, for I 
still went there every day to read 
the paper, that people might not 
say that I was an idle man. 

‘A surprise, what was it?’ 

‘What do you think? You'll 
never guess. I heard a knock at 
the door, and my clerk came in with 
a brief. It was sent by Spriggs. 
You remember Spriggs— rather 
short and stout—he called here one 
day ?’ 

‘You mean the man who brought 
all the black mud into the drawing- 
room. Oh! indeed,I well remem- 
ber him, and so does the housemaid. 
She couldn't get it out of the car- 
pets for three days afterwards.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I dare say Mr. 
Spriggs isn’t a very fashionable man, 
but he’s better than fashionable, 
he’s a thoroughly good fellow. He 
sent me my first brief, and now he 
has sent me my second. Didn't I 
tell you I met him last week in the 
Strand ? 

*No, you did not. You never tell 
me who you meet.’ 

‘I think I did, my dear; you 
were not attending. He asked me 
where I had been last summer, and 
said how much he envied me, and 
how fond he was of the sea. I did 
not say anything definitely to him, 
but I should like to ask him to 
come with us for a cruise. He is 
not looking quite the thing—not so 
fat, or I should say so firm as he 
was. Office-work is very trying to 
the health; I know it from expe- 
rience.’ 

‘But don’t you think, Joseph, 
that as you are getting into busi- 
ness, we had better remain in town 
this year?’ 

‘I can't say I do; I think the 
fresh sea-air will do us all more 
good than any business I shall ever 
have. Besides, the best way of in- 


creasing my practice is by showing 
attention to Spriggs.’ 

* Very well,’ she replied, ‘just as 
you like. Tllask Miss Muggleton 
to meet him. She called here yes- 
terday, and she makes herself so 
agreeable.’ 

Now Miss Muggleton was one of 
that large class of persons of whom 
people say that they must have been 
very handsome in their youth, al- 
though all that can be safely asserted 
is that they are not so at present. 
She had passed the age of silence 
and retirement, and had become 
very confident and insinuating; and 
although she had probably con- 
quered few, had certainly alarmed 
many. For eligible bachelors she 
had a honied and penetrating smile, 
but she had certain strong opinions 
on religion and politics, which she 
expressed with laudable boldness to 
married and unqualified men. Her 
volubility was most astonishing, and 
her attempts at pleasantry, innume- 
rable repetitions, and general drifting 
about from one subject to another, 
invariably produced upon me a sen- 
sation of weakness and giddiness. 

‘Must we have Miss Muggleton?’ 
I replied, faintly. 

‘ Well, I should think Miss Mug- 
gleton is as good as Mr. Spriggs,’ 
retorted my wife. 

‘ Oh, certainly,’ I replied. 

‘One of the Muggletons of Mug- 
gleton, one of the oldest families in 
England. Her mother was second 
cousin of a niece of Lady Powder- 
horn’s. I remember her father's 
sister-in-law perfectly, although I 
was but a child at the time. She 
was rather tall, that is, above the 
middle height, and had dark hair, 
brown with a golden tinge. She 
lived in a street near Sussex Square. 
You turned to the left on leaving 
the square, and then you took, not 
the first, but I think it was the 
second turning. I forget whether 
it was to the left or right, but there 
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Our Trip in ‘ The Duleinea.’ 


was her house, and there I saw 
her first husband’s eldest sister, who 
I will say , 

* Yes, exactly, my dear,’ I replied, 
a little exhausted: ‘exactly. Very 
well, we'll have Miss Muggleton.’ 

‘Yes; and I don’t like your dis- 
paraging my friends. I am sure 
your solicitor, with his dirty boots, 
needn’t turn up his nose at Miss 
Muggleton of Muggleton!’ 

Matters being thus happily ar- 
ranged, I called upon Spriggs to 
tell him of our little plan. He was 
delighted. He said he had just four 
days to spare in May, and we might 
make two or three pleasant expe- 
ditions. I told him I thought he 
was acting somewhat unhandsomely 
in giving us so little of his company, 
and that not much yachting could 
he accomplished in four days, as we 
sometimes were weatherbound for 
more than a fortnight. Under these 
circumstances he altered his plans, 
and it was arranged that he should 
come somewhat later for a longer 
time. Miss Muggleton was also in- 
vited, and expressed her apprecia- 
tion of our kindness in her most 
exuberant style. 

The Dulcinea had been lying all 
the winter at Southampton, as I was 
having some alterations made in 
her, and was intending to proceed 
in the direction of France. Nothing 
could be more fortunate on the pre- 
sent occasion, for the Solent, or 
‘ditch,’ as it is facetiously called, 
is an excellent place for receiving 
friends, especially such as prefer 
silks and music to waterproofs and 
stormy seas. 

Brown had been in attendance all 
the winter, and on the 15th of April 
I gave orders to fit out, an opera- 
tion which involves not only refur- 
nishing the cabins and readjusting 
the rigging, but also the accompani- 
ment of scraping, painting, and var- 
nishing, which generally occupies 
six weeks. Old Tom and Billy 
again joined us, but we were obliged 
to engage two new hands, for George 
and Sam’s berths were vacant. 
George was still in hospital, and in- 
capacitated from ill health; Sam 
Was away. He had given us no 
cause of complaint during the pre- 
vious season, except his having on 
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one occasion given ‘a bit of his 
mind’ to Simpkins in terms more 
scriptural than polite; but imme- 
diately on his return home he mar- 
ried a donkey-woman, a widow with 
four children, and, upon this pro- 
motion, gave up the sea and took to 
driving a pony-chaise, much to the 
amusement of his neighbours. His 
charioteering came to a premature 
end, by his upsetting his best cus- 
tomers into a ditch and breaking 
the carriage to pieces. After this 
misfortune he became silent and 
moody, and it was supposed he had 
come to some words with his wife, 
an opinion which received some 
confirmation ; for one morning, with- 
out any previous notice, he got up 
very early, packed up his kit, gave 
his wife and her children a good 
walloping all round, and set off in 
a vessel which was just starting 
for Australia. 

The Dulcinea anchored at the 
head of Ryde Pier on the 3rd of 
June, and on the 6th our friends 
were to arrive. Spriggs came a 
little before I expected him, and I 
walked with him down the pier to 
our boat to await Miss Muggleton, 
who was with my wife, and had 
promised to join us immediately. 
We sat some time in the boat with- 
out any signs of an arrival, but at 
last on looking up I perceived at 
the top of the steps a pair of boots 
some two inches too long for the 
wearer, protruding from a cloud of 
complicated embroidery—that was, 
doubtless, Miss Muggleton. I rose 
immediately and offered my arm, and 
notwithstanding the slippery condi- 
tion of the stairs, we accomplished 
a very successful descent. We then 
had another success in getting the 
fair one into the boat, which was 
not, however, accomplished before 
that, alleging nervousness, she had 
nearly capsized it, and made a little 
exhibition which for many reasons 
would have been much better with- 
held. As soon as Miss Muggleton’s 
baggage, which was very cumber- 
some, had been duly arranged, old 
Tom gave the word ‘all right,’ and 
we pushed ‘off, and pulled smoothly 
through the calm water. Spriggs 
was thoroughly enjoying himself. 
If daring enterprise and fashionable 
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society could not inspire his soul, 
nothing could. He sat opposite me 
in a very stiff attitude, with his 
spectacles adjusted to an exact angle, 
and with such a happy smile on his 
countenance, that I had not the 
heart to tell him that his coat-tails 
were in the water. 

As soon as everything was com- 
fortably arranged on board, we got 
under weigh, proceeding in a west- 
erly direction towards the Needles. 
Cushions and ‘ overland’ chairs were 
placed on the deck, and the easy 
— and balmy sea-breeze pro- 

uced most enjoyable sensations, 
and put us all in good spirits. Miss 
Muggleton became particularly sen- 
timental. The conversation soon 
turned upon travelling in general, 
and she observed that enjoyment 
entirely depended upon our compa- 
nions; what, indeed, were any of 
the pleasures of life without some 
one beside you to respond to your 
feelings? ‘ What, indeed!’ repeated 
Spriggs. My wife gave me a sly 
look, and Miss M. confessed that 
for her part her wants were so few 
that she could be happy upon a 
very limited income. 

* T have always,’ I observed, ‘found 
it difficult when travelling in com- 
pany to make the pecuniary arrange- 
ment in a manner satisfactory to 
both parties. On one occasion I 
was accompanied by a man who 
said that we should club together 
in everything, and who ordered 
champagne every day when he knew I 
was forbidden that wine. On another, 
I was with a parsimonious friend, 
who said it was an unnecessary ex- 
travagance to pay the waiters, and 
left me to save him from neglect 
and insult out of my own purse.’ 

‘I don’t approve of partnerships,’ 
said Spriggs; ‘ I’ve seen a good deal 
of them in business, and something 
in personal experience. I once 
joined a friend of mine in keeping 
a horse, and the second time I rode 
out, as I was going steadily along, 
toes turned in, body slightly for- 
ward, thumb and fingers all right 
on the reins, I found myself sud- 
denly on my back in the road, 
thumb and fingers still in the right 
position. I knew that I was riding 
properly, for I had taken a lesson the 


day before. Icould not understand 
this at all, but the same thing oc- 
curred next time, and in conse- 
quence I was unable to ride for 
some days. I found afterwards that 
my friend, who was an old hand, 
when he took his turn on the horse, 
did nothing but teach it tricks, that 
I might be unable to sit it, and that 
he might have the whole benefit of 
it himself.’ 

In this kind of conversation a 
couple of hours passed away very 
successfully, until as we were passing 
Yarmouth, the ladies finding the 
heat of the sun oppressive, retired 
below. Spriggs and myself, thus 
deserted, began to console ourselves 
by pacing up and down the deck. 
We were silent for some time, for 
Spriggs was evidently revolving 
something of importance in his 
mind. At length he inquired— 

‘I suppose you always lock your 
door at night when you sleep on 
board ?” 

. Never, I replied; ‘why should 


‘ Aren’t you afraid of being mur- 
dered ?” 

* Not in the least, I returned. 

‘It would be so very easy, when 
out at sea, for the men to murder 
you and make off with the vessel.’ 

‘Not so very easy, I think. The 
authorities make great inquiries at 
every port about every vessel that 
enters, and if there appears anything 
suspicious about any one, it is seized 
immediately. But whether this be 
the reason or no, practically such 
outrages are never committed.’ 

‘Do you feel yourself safe in your 
berth?’ he continued. ‘ Aren’t you 
afraid of the deck coming through 
upon you when you're sleeping in 
the cabin?’ 

‘Not at all,’ I replied, somewhat 
amused ; ‘no more than you are in 
a house that the roof will break in 
upon you.’ 

‘If I had a yacht,’ he continued, 
‘I should go to the Mediterranean 
and be out all the year, summer 
and winter, going from one place 
to another, always living on board, 
and carrying ‘my home and com- 
forts about with me.’ 

‘I doubt whether you would,’ I 
returned: ‘there are very few men 
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whose affairs will admit of their 
being absent all the year from their 
own country. As for cruising in 
the winter in the Mediterranean, 
you would not find it very pleasant, 
for the weather is stormy there, and 
you might be swallowed up in a 
white squall; and as for the summer, 
I think that in that season we have 
treat enough on our own coasts.’ 

‘ Well, then, I'd go in spring and 
autumn. I'd sail up the Adriatic, 
round Greece, and up the Archi- 

lago.’ 

‘You'd have to be well provided 
to go up there, sir,’ interposed 
Brown, ‘or else you’d never come 
back again. All the fishermen 
and sailors about those islands are 
pirates.’ 

‘You don’t say so,’ said Spriggs, 
much astonished, and setting his 
spectacles straighter at Brown. 

‘Yes they are, sir; and indeed, 
when I was in those parts, about 
ten years ago, there were a great 
many of them along the Italian 
coast. I remember a schooner there, 
of 150 tons, being attacked by a 
small vessel manned with Greek 
and Italian pirates. The captain, 
perceiving his danger, put his wife 
under the lazaret—a scuttle in the 
lower deck—and told her to remain 
there until he called her. The 
pirates tied the captain and all the 
crew to the anchor, and then 
let it down forty fathoms, and 
having plundered the ship, sailed 
away. But the contrivance of the 
anchor, by which they thought to 
cover their crime, was the means of 
bringing it to light, for it prevented 
the vessel from being driven ashore 
and destroyed. A troop-ship fell in 
with her, and on hearing the account 
from the captain’s wife, went in pur- 
suit of the pirates, who, seeing 
they were detected, ran their vessel 
aground and fied into the moun- 
tains. Things had become so bad 
in the time of the old king of Naples, 
that the French, English, and Ame- 
rican governments told him that if 
he did not put a stop to such out- 
rages, they would take the matter 
into their own hands. 

‘ Well, then,’ returned Spriggs, 
‘if I could not go there, I would 
Sail along the coasts of Spain and 
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Africa. I should like to visit old 
Carthage, and the different places 
along that coast. That would be 
pleasure—there would be something 
to see about there.’ 

‘Yes, sir, there would; and if 
you didn’t take care, you might see 
a little too much, It’s a very danger- 
ous coast; and if the wind was to 
fail you, and the natives to see you 
becalmed, they’d come off and seize 
the vessel, and take you all for 
slaves.’ 

‘For slaves!’ exclaimed Spriggs, 
in horror. 

‘Yes, sir. I know the Mediter- 
ranean, for I sailed in it many years, 
and we always kept as near the 
coast of Spain, and as far from that 
of Africa as possible. On one occa- 
sion we were sailing in company of 
a brig from Yarmouth, and as the 
wind became light they parted from 
us, and stood southward, thinking 
they'd find a better breeze there. 
Nothing was heard of her after- 
wards, until a gunboat being sent 
in search of her, she was found cast 
away on the shore of Africa, without 
crew orcargo. The vessel was taken 
in tow and restored to the owners, 
but the crew could nowhere be 
found. Some-one afterwards acci- 
dentally heard where they were ; but 
the five men were not ransomed 
under four thousand pounds. I 
heard of another case in which a 
sailor was carried off and remained 
a slave for fourteen years, during 
which time he was employed in 
tending cattle, and was passed from 
one to another until he reached 
Egypt, where he made himself 
known to the British Consul. He 
was in a most wretched condition, 
and his body was covered all over 
with brands, for every owner to 
whom he had belonged had set his 
private mark upon him.’ 

‘How very dreadful! gasped 
Spriggs. ‘ I wonder the government 
doesn’t interfere.’ 

‘Tain’t easy to frighten them 
natives off, either, added Brown. 
‘When Lord T—— was out there in 
the Seraphina, he was once becalmed 
off the coast, and the natives came 
out in their boats, and he called out 
to them to keep off; but they would 
not; and as he was pretty strong- 
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handed, and had brass cannon on 
board, he fired at them, and before 
they would turn back he sank two 
of their boats.’ 

By this time we were outside 
Hurst Castle, and a slight undulating 
motion began to be perceptible, 
which graduaily increased as we ad- 
vanced. The wind, which was from 
the south-east, had freshened up 
considerably, and on passing the 
Needles we were so unfortunate as to 
find a very considerable swell in the 
Channel. Spriggs’ observations be- 
came less and less connected, and at 
last they diminished into monosylla- 
bles. As he was evidently not tho- 
roughly enjoying himself, Isuggested 
that he should go below, and lie down 
on one of the sofas in the saloon. 
We found Miss Muggleton already 
installed on the opposite sofa; and 
my wife withdrew into the after- 
cabin, as she observed, archly, that 
she thought that they might like to 
be a little alone together. With 
regard to their being left alone at 
that moment, nothing could have 
been farther from their wishes, for 
the thoughts of both were turned to 
the humiliating spectacle which they 
felt morally and physically certain 
they were soon about to present. 
What would become of Miss Muggle- 
ton’s elegance and delicacy? what 
of Spriggs’ boasted exploits in the 
Calais steamer ? Such thoughts were 
too dreadful ; and the degradation in 
prospect seemed more overpowering 
than the death-like sickness by 
which they were prostrated. Spriggs 
fixed his eyes on the swing lamp, 
which he supposed to be the only 
motionless article in the cabin, and 
placed himself in the position in 
which he should suffer the least 
from oscillation. His feelings were 
far too deep for words, and the 
creaking of the timbers, and move- 
ments on deck were the only sounds 
which broke the stillness. At length, 
as the rolling seemed to be in- 
creasing, Miss Muggleton managed 
to call ‘Steward,’ in a very faint 
and scarcely audible voice. 

‘Mr. Spriggs, would you be so 
kind as to get me a glass of water?’ 

Could anything have been more 
dreadful? Spriggs, duly settled, 
with his eyes riveted on the lamp, 


was called upon to move. He hesi- 
tated—nature forbade, but gallantry 
commanded. With a convulsive 
effort he got upon his feet; but no 
sooner had he accomplished the 
feat, than a sudden lurch threw 
him forward: he seized the table 
for support; it gave way, and down 
he fell flat on his face between its 
legs. 

Miss Muggleton gave a loud 
scream. I was engaged in looking 
over the chart with Brown on deck, 
but on hearing the noise, made the 
best of my way down to the saloon, 
and I am ashamed to confess the 
attitude of things there tried my 
gravity to the utmost. The table 
was lying with its legs in the air, as 
if in protest against the treatment 
it had received. Spriggs was on his 
hands and knees, trying to crawl, 
tortoise fashion, across the cabin; 
and Miss Muggleton was covered 
with books, writing-cases, pen-trays, 
and ink-stands, which had been 
left upon the table and precipitated 
over her. 

‘Come, get up old fellow,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ we shall soon be all right. 
We're not going to Weymouth; we 
shall put in to Poole. We shall soon 
be in smooth water;’ and, calling 
the steward, I directed him to 
restore matters to their former 
position. 

‘Do you think there is any 
danger?’ moaned Miss Muggleton. 
‘ The sea appears to be very high.’ 

‘None whatever,’ I replied; ‘we 
think nothing of a breeze like this.’ 

The waves, however, continued 
to rise until we reached Studland, 
and J forbore entering the saloon 
again for certain mournful sounds 
proved that our poor friends were 
engaged in casting up their ac- 
counts in earnest. The sea beat 
against the bow of the vessel like 
an infuriated giant, and seemed to 
shake her from stem to stern. At 
length one of the waves, rather 
larger than the rest, broke right 
over our quarter, and the com- 
panion hatch not being closed, 
rushed in considerable volume into 
the cabins. 

‘We're going down! we're sink- 
ing!’ screamed Miss Muggleton, 
springing up from the sofa. ‘The 
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water’s coming in’. Spriggs leaped 
up at the same moment, and both 
rushed to the doorway, in which, 
being very narrow, they both stuck 
fast. 

‘Save me! save me!’ cried Miss 
Muggleton, throwing her arms 
round Spriggs, who was getting the 
best of the struggle to reach the 
stairs. 

‘Let go, ma’am!’ roared Spriggs, 
endeavouring to shake her off; ‘ let 
go, I say!’ But the more he tried 
the more desperately she clung to 
him. 

‘Save me, if you are a man!’ she 
cried. 

One of the crew now came, by 
Brown’s direction, to draw the slide 
over the companion, which had been 
improperly left open. 

‘Let me up!’ shouted Spriggs, 
frantically. ‘Help! help! I shall 
be drowned. This cursed woman 

1— 

And suiting the action to the word 
he gave Miss Muggleton such a push 
that it sent her on her back into the 
water on the floor. 

‘Let me up, vociferated Spriggs. 

‘What is the matter?’ I inquired, 
hearing his voice above the gale. 
‘ We're all right. You'd better stay 
below. We'll have the water pumped 
out in a minute, and we shall soon 
be at anchor.’ 

This time my promise was ful- 
filled. Spriggs, however, came up 
from the conflict looking ghastly 
with fright, and supposing that I 
was unaware of the amount of water 
in the cabin. Whether the cold bath 
—there was two feet of water in the 
saloon—cooled Miss Muggleton or 
not Icannot.say, but I left her to 
my wife, and saw nothing more of 
her until, having taken a pilot on 
board, we were smoothly making 
way with full sails towards Poole. 
Everything now seemed changed, 
and we might almost have sup- 
— that nothing had happened, 

1 not the events of the day cast a 
sad cloud over the spirits of our 
companions. Mr. Spriggs did his 
best io make an apology to Miss 
Muggleton. In the excitement of 
the moment, he had, as he observed, 
lost his senses—he could not be con- 
sidered responsible for what he had 
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said or done. Had he been a 
swimmer — ‘or a gentleman, sug- 
gested Miss Muggleton—‘ he would 
have acted otherwise!’ 

We spent the night in the hotel, 
but although we raised a little 
stilted conversation, it was evident 
that the harmony of our party was 
destroyed. We therefore did not 
press our guests to continue the 
cruise, when, the next day, they 
thanked us for the great pleasure 
we had given them, and informed 
us that the train would soon be 
starting for London. My wife ob- 
served that Miss Muggleton wore, 
she thought purposely, upon this 
occasion, the elaborate dress in which 
she arrived on board, and which had 
been entirely destroyed by the salt 
water. 

In two hours all was over and 
we were again alone. We were 
opposite Branksea Island, and, by 
way of consoling ourselves for this 
misadventure, we determined to 
take a stroll upon it, feeling the 
more interest in it from its castle 
having been the residence of the 
unfortunate Colonel Waugh. We 
found that the sheet of water which 
separated us from it was of a singu- 
larly deceptive character; for whereas 
it appeared like a deep arm of the 
sea, it was in reality so shallow that 
even our light boat was constantly 
running aground. We at length 
observed certain lines of stakes and 
branches standing above the water, 
and it was only by following these 
that we were able to reach our desti- 
nation. The island is enriched with 
a variety of beautiful evergreens and 
deciduous trees, and there is in the 
centre of it a calm lake with a cool 
grotto, around which, amid a charm- 
ing mixture of wildness and culti- 
vation, the heron ‘and moorhen dis- 
pute dominion with the pheasant 
and partridge. But hold!—I must 
not reveal its mysteries too far, for 
before we had ceased to admire, we 
discovered, somewhat disagreeably, 
that we were trespassing upon 
private property. 

On leaving Branksea we set sail 
for Studland, and nodding a farewell 
to ‘Old Harry ’—a tall chalk giant 
which stands out in the sea as if on 
the watch for passing vessels—we 
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made our way back to the island, 
and thence to Southampton for some 
slight repairs. Two days afterwards 
we started for Havre. The afternoon 
was fine, and we had a light breeze 
from the west, so that we soon made 
the circuit of the Brambles. By this 
time, however, the wind became 
almost imperceptible, and we ran a 
losing race with another cutter as far 
as Ryde, where we did not arrive until 
eleven at night. Brown now pro- 
posed to anchor and wait for morn- 
ing; but while we were deliberat- 
ing a little breeze sprang up, and we 
decided upon continuing our course. 
We passed Bembridge light at two 
o’clock, and when I went on deck at 
nine, we were in sight of the cliffs 
of Barfleur. We were unable, how- 
ever, to reach either that port or 
Cherbourg, for the wind had veered 
to the south, and as the tide was 
running six knots against us, we had 
the pleasure of remaining until five 
in the afternoon without making 
the smallest advance. The sea was 
very billowy, though there were no 
breakers, and there seemed to be a 
strange feeling of isolation, cast as 
we were in our little bark upon a 
world of waters, where we did not 
see another vessel the whole day. 
The sun was intensely hot, and I 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
have all the blankets and mattresses 
brought up, for the double purpose 
of drying them and of protecting 
the deck. But what caused us most 
discomfort was that our provisions 
had run short. Expecting to reach 
Havre in the morning, we had pro- 
vided accordingly, and were now 
compelled to apply to the men, who 
could only furnish us with some 
salt herrings and some hard ship’s 
biscuits. Just before we commenced 
this miserable repast, my wife, who 
had retired below on account of the 
heat, came up the companion with 
a countenance full of terror, convey- 
ing the awful intelligence that the 
vessel had sprung a leak. I at first 
thought she must be mistaken, but 
her statement was corroborated by 
Simpkins with such undisguised 
satisfaction—for she detested yacht- 
ing—that I began to think there 
must be something seriously wrong. 
I immediately repaired to the spot 


indicated, and there certainly per- 
ceived a considerable stream flowing 
into the cabin. The place from 
which it emanated, just below the 
pantry lockers, was certainly some- 
what strange, and on Brown being 
summoned, he at once decided that 
it could not be a leak. 

‘ Yet,’ I replied, ‘it looks like 
bilge-water,—see what a ‘dark co- 
lour it is! 

‘It’s something stronger than 
bilge-water,’ said Brown, tasting it 
with his finger. ‘Here, steward, 
bring a glass or two to stop this 
leak.’ 

On the lockers being opened, the 
cause of alarm was discovered— 
much to Simpkins’s dismay — to 
have originated with herself. Hay- 
ing had some misgivings as to the 
character of French liquors, she had 
laid up a snug little nest of bottled 
ale in one of the darkest recesses. 
The spirit of this detachment having 
risen with the motion of the vessel, 
they had in a fit of enthusiasm fired 
a general volley into a harmless bag 
of biscuits on the opposite shelf. 
The bottom of the locker had be- 
come a kind of Nyanza, and it was 
from this rich source that the 
mysterious stream was issuing. 

I need not say that in the state 
we then were, we rejoiced when 
the tide changed, and we felt our- 
selves bounding along. with a 
spanking breeze towards our pro- 
posed destination. Before dark, 
the twin lights of Havre, about 
thirty miles distant, were visible on 
the horizon, and after a lapse of 
three hours, which appeared to me 
interminable, we cast anchor, in a 
kind of confused darkness, at the 
mouth of the Seine. At twelve I 
retired to rest, at least to such as 
could be obtained amid a rolling and 
bumping, which raised in my mind 
an interesting speculation as to 
whether our stern would be stove 
in, or our anchor chains parted. We 
were resisting the full force of the 
tide pouring up the river, and the 
waves delivered such blows on our 
quarter, that Brown fancied more 
than once that we must have struck 
on a rock. Towards morning the 
commotion began to abate; at six 1 
rose and went’ on deck, and the 
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scene I beheld-—more striking after 
such a night—fully compensated 
me for all 1 had undergone. Around 
us, lit up by the morning sun, rode 
vessels of almost all nations loosen- 
ing their pyramids of canvas to the 
breeze, aud plunging among the 
fresh billows like steeds impatient 
of restraint. The beautiful banks 
of the Seine half encircled us 
towards Honfleur, and immediately 
in front rose the town of Havre—a 
mass of tall white houses with their 
long windows glittering in the 
morning sun. ‘The soft breeze, 
mingling with the sweet clear air 
of France, added much to our en- 
joyment, and nothing was wanted 
to complete it but to sail in amid 
genera) admiration, and take up our 
quarters in one of those bright man- 
sions where elegance and luxury 
seemed alike to await us. Although 
it was so early the pier was already 
black with a mass of visitors, this 
being a favourite promenade for the 
bathers, particularly when the port 
is open tor the admission of vessels. 
But although we were so near our 
smiling destination, it seemed im- 
possible to reach it. No pilot was 
visible, and we went bumping up 
and down in front of the harbour, 
performing, in company with the 
other expectant vessels, a kind of 
irregular quadrille. At length a 
boat was seen emerging, and making 
in our direction: it contained two 
men. We threw out a rope, hauled 
them alongside, and asked them 
whether they had a certificate. They 
replied in the negative, but said I 
could not find a regular pilot dis- 
engaged. I then demanded what I 
was to pay. ‘Thirty francs.’ I 
Offered them twenty; whereupon 
they let go the rope, taking off their 
hats, with a polite ‘Bon jour!’ 
Here, then, we were again on our 
travels. Brown, however, being a 
knowing man, observed a large vessel 
entering the port, and rightly judg- 
ing that where there was water for 
her there was water for us, we 
sailed in most gallantly, and took 
up our position in the basin along 
one of the principal quays. We 
were not called upon to pay for a 
pilot, although it is a general rule 
in France that a certain sum must 
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be paid whether one be employed or 
not; and even the Southampton 
packet, which is constantly passing 
to and fro, has to pay fourteen 
pounds a week for pilotage. 

Although living on board is very 
pleasant in rivers and some open 
harbours, it cannot be said to be 
very agreeable in ‘ basins’ and town 
canals such as those at Havre. Not 
only did the crowd of shipping 
oblige us to be constantly changing 
our position, but, although the water 
glittered with silvery little fish, the 
larger portion of its floating burden 
was neither beautiful nor fragrant. 
There were also only two ways of 
reaching the yacht, and neither was 
entirely satisfactory. One was to 
send the gig to the steps, which 
were in such a filthy state that we 
always carried away some little 
souvenir along with us; the other 
was to cross a yacht beside us, at- 
tempting which always occasioned a 
disagreeable commotion,—the com- 
pany on board adjusting their eye- 
glasses and lorgnettes, while the 
captain, with a politeness we could 
have dispensed with, placed mats 
for us to walk upon, and called two 
men with mops to clean up after us. 
We found it, for many reasons, de- 
sirable to take up our quarters in 
the hotel, which we found most 
convenient and comfortable. 

During our stay we made ac- 
quaintance with an American 
family, principally through Are- 
thusa’s taking a fancy to their 
daughter, who was a very fasci- 
nating little girl, Her father was 
a particularly quiet, retiring man, 
and I was much surprised on his 
telling me that he had been a block- 
ade runner. He spoke highly of 
President Davis as a disinterested 
man, and indignantly repudiated 
the idea that he was in any way 
connected with the President’s as- 
sassination,—an act, as he observed, 
planned and executed by madmen. 
He said that at first blockade 
running was very remunerative, 
but after a time the Yankees grew 
too sharp, and it became a losing 
business. The squadron established 
communications with the shore, 
and one dark night, when he had 
just set out with a fine vessel and 
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a large cargo, a rocket was sent up 
from the harbour, as a signal. One 
of the gunboats was immediately 
under weigh, so that, to avoid cap- 
ture, he was obliged to run his 
vessel aground and abandon her, in 
accomplishing which two men were 
killed and several wounded by the 
enemy. It became eventually a very 
dangerous enterprise; and such was 
the fire kept up, that when attempt- 
ing arun not a man could stand 
on deck even for the purpose of 
steering. The vessels were built in 
Liverpool and other ports of Eng- 
land, and being necessarily very 
sharp and narrow, many of them 
had foundered at sea—few people 
knew how many. He had at that 
time several upon his hands, for 
they were almost unsaleable, being 
too large for river purposes, and 
too cranky for the sea. ‘These and 
other details were interesting to 
me, as I had met with many sailors 
who had been engaged in these 
enterprises. Most, however, were 
unwilling to embark in them, inas- 
much as they would endanger their 
certificates; and although they were 
promised a large bonus if the at- 
tempt succeeded, it had become 
well known that many had been 
afterwards defrauded of their due, 
in which case they were left without 
any redress. The sympathies of 
the majority of seamen I had met 
with were decidedly with the United 
States. 

I should recommend all yachts- 
men who visit this neighbourhood 
to lie at Honfleur, where there is a 
clean basin and a pretty country, in 
preference to Havre, which is a most 
undesirable station. The charges 
appeared to me very heavy,—among 
others was one of five francs a day 
for leave to keep a fire on board. 
When leaving for England we were 
obliged to hire a steamer to tow 
us out, which cost twenty francs 
more; and altogether the pay- 
ments amounted to a considerable 
sum. 

We left in the evening for the 
Solent. Night came on when we 
were little more than four miles 
from shore, and we had to exercise 
great vigilance to keep clear of the 
numerous fishing and coasting ves- 
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sels, which were sailing about with- 
out lights. At one time we almost 
grazed the stern of a large pilot- 
boat. Should any disaster occur the 
parties not exhibiting a light are 
liable for the whole damage; but 
this will afford little consolation to 
those who know how difficult it is 
to obtain compensation for losses, 
It was not far from where we were 
now that a remarkable accident 
occurred some years past to a gal- 
lant admiral, since ‘ gone aloft’ 
He was not engaged at the time in 
fighting the French, but was cross- 
ing over most peaceably in the 
Havre steamer. The night was 
dark, it was blowing half a gale, and 
the old sailor was standing near 
the stern, taking a last look at the 
weather before he retired, when 
suddenly an immense spar swept 
across the after part of the deck. 
Toavoid being knocked into the sea 
he seized hold of it, and in an instant 
was whirled aloft in the air, and 
then pitched down upon the crest 
of a wave. He held on with the 
strength which the danger of imme- 
diate death supplies, and became by 
degrees able to realize his critical 
position. He was clinging to the end 
of the bowsprit of a large vessel, 
which, having no lights up, had 
come in contact with the steamer. 
The latter had got free, and pro- 
ceeded on her course, and the ad- 
miral was no doubt supposed to 
have been lost in the collision. In 
vain he called and shouted; the 
breaking of the waves and the 
labouring of the ship drowned all 
other sounds. At length, when he 
was almost exhausted, and was on 
the point of letting himself drop 
into the sea, some boys on board 
went to amuse themselves on the 
bowsprit, and hearing from the end 
of it what appeared to them to be 
an unearthly cry, nearly fell into 
the water with fright. ‘They called 
some of the men, who at once dis- 
covered the cause of the sounds, 
and the admiral was speedily hauled 
in, and restoratives applied. His 
arms, however, were so injured by 
the protracted strain upon the 
sinews, that he did not recover for 
more than a month. 

I remained all night on deck, for 
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the wind freshened so much during 
the ge that sleep was out of 
the question, and I wished to see 
how the vessel was handled. It 
was proposed to make her ‘snug’ 
by setting the trysail and storm- 
jib; but Brown determmed to keep 
on, as he thought the gale would 
increase before it lessened. Havre, 
owing to its trade with the West 
Indies, is a grand depét for rare 
animals, especially birds; and Are- 
thusa had persuaded me to pur- 
chase her some from Senegal, whose 
plumage had caught tixe deep lustre 
of the tropics. As the vessel was 
labouring on among the waves at 
midnight, the spars groaning and 
shrieking as if a legion of evil 
spirits had taken possession of the 
rigging, a flash of light appeared to 
cross the deck. I could not dis- 
tinguish the cause of it in the dim 
glimmer of the ship’s lamp, but it 
soon occurred to me that perhaps 
the turmoil ,had set free one of the 
little prisoners below. Such was 
the case. Poor thing, it was soon 
free indeed! It had flown under 
one of the boats, and I would not 
have it disturbed, for fear it should 
take fright and fly overboard; but 
my care in this respect was of no 
avail. In a few minutes I saw it 
again on the wing beside us. It 
attempted to regain the vessel by 
making for the bow, but just as 
it was about to perch on the rail, 
the wind gullying out of the jib 
caught it and swept it down into 
the dark merciless deep. ‘ Beauty 
attracts as many thieves as gold ;’ 
and there, on that tempestuous 
night, far from its sunny home, this 
poor little captive was released for 
ever from its prison bars, and perhaps 
found the surges of that wild sea more 
friendly than the selfish tenderness 
of man. 

After the banging and creaking 
which had been going on all night, 
We were not sorry to see through 
the misty morning rain the phan- 
tom cliffs of Albion — St. Ca- 
therines Head and the eastern 
coast of the ‘Isle.’ It was a con- 
siderable time, however, before we 
felt the shelter of the highlands, and 
the men stood collected together in 
the fure part of the vessel watching 
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the bowsprit—which bent like a 
reed beneath the straining jib—and 
giving it as their opinion that it 
would ‘ go,’ and that we should ‘ get 
into trouble.’ One of them went so 
far as to protest that we were tear- 
ing the vessel to pieces, and that we 
should be ‘ drowned like rats.’ But 
Brown at the helm appeared in no 
way discomposed, although in his 
expression there was that mixture 
of keenness and determination which 
seems peculiar to seafaring men on 
critical occasions. He said the wea- 
ther would be worse before it was 
better ; that the bowsprit was a good 
stick; and that he liked to see what 
the vessel could do. His forecast 
of the weather proved correct, for 
the gale continued to increase until 
we reached Portsmouth, and there, 
in smooth water, it blew with such 
fury that it was difficult to keep a 
footing on the deck. After some 
deliberation we selected what ap- 
peared to be a good anchorage, and 
I was heartily glad to be able to re- 
tire below and turn in, after such a 
fatiguing night. My disappoint- 
ment was proportionably great when 
just as I had begun to feel the relief 
of repose, and to relax into the for- 
getfulness of sleep, I was aroused 
by a shouting, tramping, and clank- 
ing overhead, the cause of which I 
was at a loss to determine. It was 
evident they were weighing anchor 
—surely we were not going to sea 
again! I hurried on my clothes 
and stumbied up the companion. 
There I at once perceived the cause 
of the disturbance. We had taken 
up @ position right in the way of 
the floating-bridge, which was steam- 
ing down upon us, roaring and clat- 
tering like some invention of the 
infernal regions, a very ‘monstrum 
horrendum, informe, ingens.’ By 
great dexterity we frustrated its evil 
intentions, and again coasted about 
to look for a quiet locality. Tho 
best we could find was under the 
stern of a frigate, which, as Brown 
observed, was sure to have chosen 
a good position. Here we should 
at all events be at rest; and although 
the late commotion had left me with 
a slight headache, I again turned 
into my berth to solicit sleep. The 
balmy visitor soon arrived, and I 
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was just beginning to see Spriggs 
dancing a hornpipe on my last brief, 
when I was stunned by a sound to 
which thunder would have been a 
pin-fall. It seemed as though every- 
thing in the vessel—my own head 
included—had been suddenly blown 
to pieces. I had scarcely collected 
my senses, and gazed mechanically 
out to see whether I was in air or 
water, when another report set all 
my nerves ringing. 1 forthwith 
summoned Bolter, the steward, and 
heard to my dismay that one of the 
princes had arrived, and the frigate 
was firing a royal salute just over 
our heads. Under these circum- 
stances, sleep being out of the ques- 
tion, and my headache much in- 
creased, it seemed absurd to lie 
longer in my berth. I accordingly 
dressed, ordered the boat, and set 
out for a stroll on shore, thinking 
the fresh air might revive me, and I 
probably should have derived benefit 
had I been in any other town but 
Gosport. The damp and gloom of 
the place seemed positively infec- 
tious, and I felt as though the dreari- 
ness and discomfort by which I was 
surrounded had taken possession of 
me for ever. 

I returned more dispirited and 
unwell than when I started, and 
after calling a council, gave orders 
to weigh anchor immediately for 
Southampton. The event proved 
that my directions were easier given 
than followed. The anchor exhi- 
bited a stedfastness perfectly em- 
blematic. In vain the men strained 
and toiled at the windlass, in vain 
Brown exhausted the resources of 
his prolific genius—the anchor would 
not come up. The men said the 
girls of Gosport had got hold of it, 
but however that might be, we 
could neither raise it nor afford to 
lose it, so our position was most 
embarrassing. Lrown’s last sugges- 
tion was that we should send to 
our sulphureous friends alongside, 
who seemed to be provided with all 
kinds of infernal instruments, for 
the loan of some grappling-irons. 
He went in person to make the re- 
quest; was received with great civi- 
lity; and a boat with six hands was 
sent off toour assistance. The irons 
were let down, and twitched, and 


twisted, and dodged, and jerked, 
but, alas! without any result—the 
anchor remained a constant quan- 
tity. Nothing now remained but to 
send for a diver, an expensive and 
tedious expedient, which would pre- 
clude the possibility of our moving 
until the following day. The boat, 
indeed, containing the apparatus 
was very soon brought into position, 
but the equipment of the performer 
consumed an incredibly long time, 
At length, however, the operation 
was completed, and the pale, sickly 
little man—for the occupation is 
unhealthy—was transformed into the 
most formidable monster I ever saw 
beyond the walls of the Polyteehnic. 
He looked horrible and heavy enough 
to sink to the bottomless pit; but 
still it was necessary to fasten leaden 
weights to his feet, to enable him to 
walk under water. Ouranchor had 
caught in one of the government 
moorings, which form such a net- 
work at the bottom of Portsmouth 
harbour, that the divers are con- 
stantly in requisition to release un- 
fortunate strangers, and make, as I 
was informed, a very respectable 
living. 

The next morning was lovely; 
the breeze was light and fresh, and 
the water so calm, that but for the 
changing scenery we should have 
imagined ourselves motionless. 
Everything around seemed to breathe 
joy and happiness and health. There 
was considerable activity on the 
water, but it was the activity of 
pleasure, notof business. Itseemed 
as though both Nature and man 
had united in keeping a general 
holiday. Here ran the swift excur- 
sion steamers, freighted with youth 
and beauty, with bright smiles and 
brilliant colours; there glided the 
gay yacht, the triumph of art, the 
home of enterprise and fashion. We 
anchored at the head of the pier, 
and I could not help reflecting that, 
except as regards society, South- 
ampton, as a yachting station, has 
great advantages over Ryde. 

Next day one of the men I had 
originally engaged at this port gave 
notice of his intention to leave. He 
said he was unable to stand the 
heat of the forecastle, which I was 
surprised to hear, as he had been 
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long in the West Indian trade. I 
should mention that I had heard 
some complaints on the subject the 
year before, and had accordingly 
caused an opening to be made in 
the fore part of the vessel, which 
was ever afterwards kept religiously 
shut. I had also bought a stove, to 
enable the men to cook on deck; 
but the second day after its arrival 
it was packed away somewhere be- 
low, and never appeared again. 
This unexpected notice to leave 
caused us some annoyance, as it 
was difficult to procure a desirable 
substitute. The only man who 
appeared at all suitable was a 
thin, sallow individual, with whom 
Brown did not seem satisfied, ob- 
serving that he was ‘a light hand.’ 
We were, however, somewhat pre- 
possessed in his favour owing to his 
bringing a writien testimonial, a 
kind of recommendation yachtsmen 
seldom possess. He was conse- 
quently engaged, but scarcely had 
the agreement been made when he 
informed us that he was a married 
man, and that while at South- 
ampton he expected to be allowed 
to spend the night on shore. All, 
especially my wife, were impressed 
with the necessity of the case, and 
permission was accordingly given, 
which was soon interpreted to ad- 
mit of his leaving at four for his 
conjugal tea, and not returning 
until twelve next day. At this hour 
he was not any great acquisition, as 
he said it was not the custom in 
yachts to de any work after break- 
fast, and in this respect acted well 
up to his principles. On Sunday 
he never appeared at all, as he said 
that no blessing attended people 
who worked on Sunday; but from 
what I heard he did not consider 
intoxication upon that day to be 
at all equally offensive. He pro- 


ABERYS 


HE little town and harbour of 
Aberystwith lies on the curv- 

ing shore just below the confluence 
of the river Ystwith with that fa- 
mous stream the Rheidol. It is the 
chief town of Cardiganshire, only to 
be competed with, longo intervallo, 
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mised, however, to be constantly 
at his post as soon as he was out of 
reach of the attractions of home, and 
we looked forward brightly to the 
time when we should have the bene- 
fit of his services and experience, of 
which he gave a most tantalising 
account. Alas for the vanity of 
human hopes! The invaluable 
Jones sprained his wrist on the very 
day we left Southampton. He was 
unable to haul or coil; it would 
have been cruelty to have attempted 
to make use of himin any way. He 
perhaps thought that he should be 
doing us the greatest service by 
standing about the deck in pic- 
turesque attitudes, with his arm in 
a sling, assuming a lovelorn and 
sentimental expression; but Brown, 
being of an entirely different opi- 
nion, had the heartlessness to say 
that the alleged injury was all ‘a 
sham,’ and told the elegant artiste, 
on his refusing to do his work, that 
he was a‘ growler’ and a ‘ good for 
nothing.’ This led to recrimina- 
tions. Jones applied to me, and 
talked and complained so much, and 
with so little regard to what he said, 
that I was surprised that he did not 
sprain his tongue as well as his 
wrist. Our faith in him had, I am 
sorry to say, to undergo several 
severe trials. We had full reliance 
on his experience as a fisherman, 
until on his being shown a brill he 
said it was a turbot, and our high 
opinion of his knowledge of navi- 
gation was not increased when he 
mistook the Caskets for the Hanois 
light. It must be admitted that his 
antecedents were not very pro- 
mising; for although he had only 
been ten years at sea, he had sailed 
in seventeen yachts, and one of 
them, on his own showing, he had 
lately wrecked on the coast of 
Sark, 
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by Cardigan itself. The county 
town and the fashionable town 
occupy the two extremities of the 
county. Quaint, diminutive, old- 
fashioned is Cardigan; but its broad 
tidal river rushes grandly beneath 
the arches of its noble bridge, and 
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on a summer evening the water is 
alive with the boats and barges of 
the townfolk, who find here their 
most constant and genuine enjoy- 
ment; and just below the town the 
river widens into an arm of the sea, 
with deep wooded shores. And 
what a quantity of salmon they get 
down there! I know that one day 
this summer it was selling at eight- 
pence a pound. You see the fisher- 
men moving along the Teivy shore 
with their coracles on their backs ; 
and all through the livelong night 
they ply their task, as fishermen did 
once on the Lake of Galilee of old. 
Just above Cardigan, too, you come 
to Cilgerran Castle, which may be 
taken as the one scene which is the 
most beautiful of all scenes in Wales, 
—the beauty of rocks, wood, and 
water—where rocks are most steep 
and frowning, woods most dense 
and green, waters either still or 
foaming, either expanded into a 
lagoon or contracted between narrow 
basaltic walls. The most primitive 
simplicity still lingers in Cardigan- 
shire. On the shore of sea and river 
the old episode of Nausicaa and her 
nymphs appears to be often re- 
peated, as the Cardiganshire maid, 
with her frolic companions, bounds 
beneath the wave, startling the 
as horseman or pedestrian. 

hen, again, this district is almost 
utterly free from the incursions of 
tourists, and is thus, as far as pos- 
sible, different from Aberystwith, 
which we are about to visit. We 
hardly know which we enjoyed most, 
and the contrast is interesting 
enough. But we have to traverse 
the whole length of this long, long 
county, before we reach Aberystwith 
by way of Cardigan. So long as you 
skirt the exquisite shores of the Teivy 
you are well pleased ; nothing can be 
more pleasing than the succession 
of peaceful landscapes as view after 
view is unfolded in the windings 
of the stream. But this pastoral 
region will give you a very inade- 
quate idea of the true nature of Car- 
diganshire, which is pre-eminently 
both the ‘desert country’ and the 
‘lake country’ of Wales. You should 
leave the rich alluvial valleys and 
traverse the bleak mountain region, 
studded with vast nomadic flocks of 
sheep, and herds of horses and 


ponies, where the stray woman- 
kind, ‘charming Welshes,’ as they 
may be considered, display high- 
peaked hats and red-flowered gowns, 
and if you accost them, shake their 
heads and make unintelligible an- 
swers in an unknown tongue. The 
larger part of Cardiganshire belongs 
to Central Wales, and partakes more 
of the wild character of North Wales 
than of the more subdued scenery 
of South Wales. Each wooded 
valley that you enter has its moun- 
tain walls, and at times you come 
upon some mine, whether exhaust- 
ed or deserted, or attesting, by 
smoke and noise and every outward 
token of unsavoury kind, the exist- 
ence of a mining population. Vast 
sums in times past have been ob- 
tained from silver mines, and may 
be obtained again. Then you come 
upon a railway ; a railway with one 
line; a railway where a telegraphic 
message travels much more slowly 
than yourself; a railway where, in 
the case of a junction, it is inge- 
niously contrived that you should 
wait perhaps several hours before 
you go on; a railway where all or- 
dinary notions of punctuality and 
despatch are considered as exploded. 
And in this way we come to Ab- 
erystwith, and we look at it and 
don’t like it, and the longer we look 
at it the less we like it. The neigh- 
bourhood of the station is repulsive, 


dirty in wet weather, dusty in dry; 


there is not the slightest touch of 
natural beauty hereabouts; the bus 
or fly seems instinctively to select 
the back streets which are narrowest 
and dirtiest. You arrive at an hotel, 
where you are shown to an attic, for 
which you pay first-floor prices, 
and where the unpitying morning 
sun streams through windows ut- 
terly unprovided with curtains to 
awake you from your scanty slum- 
bers. You remember that you are 
still in wild Cardiganshire, and come 
to the conclusion that this remote 
watering-place is not the least bar- 
baric part of it. 

But wait a little. Aberystwith 
will certainly improve upon ac- 
quaintance. There are charms which 
it certainly possesses, and others 
which it certainly wants. I will tell 
you frankly, lector benevole, the pros 
and cons. You have none of those 
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sweet pastoral lanes which you love 
go much on our southern seaboard, 
you have no hedges laden with wild 
roses, streams brimming the turf, 
cottages festooned with flowers and 
honeysuckle. But as you follow the 
curveof the shore, you perceive that 
seawards Aberystwith puts on a fair 
and fashionableappearance, whatever 
may be the defects and shortcomings 
of the town in the rear. Before the 
Crescent is a broad, open space, and 
beneath the raised wall of this space 
you have the sands and shingle ; and 
rejoicing Paterfamilias discerns with 
a commanding glance that this is 
one of the best spots iv.all the world 
where his children may disport 
themselves with perfect safety. 
Then if you ascend Castle Hill on 
the south, or, better still, Constitu- 
tion Hill on the north, the vast 
panorama of the unbroken, lonely 
Atlantic is stretched before you with 
a poetry and grandeur that satisfy 
the highest conceptions. Then you 
have shortly to acknowledge the 
great hygienic properties of the 
place. You are due west, and the 
wind which you mainly encounter 
isthe bracing, renovating west wind. 
So in ordinary cases of ill health 
you may generally count upon a 
speedy and delightful convalescence, 
and I should imagine that the cli- 
mate of Aberystwith must at any 
time be one of the healthiest in the 
kingdom. Then, although it can 
ly be said that the immediate 
environs are pretty or interesting, 
still, if you give your excursions a 
wider sweep, you will find that the 
district amply repays any time that 
you may allot for its examination. 
Iwas grumbling just now about my 
attic, and as I was by no means 
charged the lowest price in the 
tariff, a vein of melancholy specu- 
lation was opened as to where the 
worst rooms could sibly be, and 
how far they could be fit for human 
habitation. The hotel I was at was 
the huge building, the Queen’s, of 
really noble proportions, with bril- 
iant assembly-room, coffee-room, 
dining-room, library, all on a tole- 
rably complete scale, and with a great 
deal more genial and pleasant inter- 
course than is usually the case at 
watering-places. But, as with ev 
limited liability hotel I ever en 
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the attendance was insufficient, and 
a pause of twenty minutes between 
the dishes at the table d’héte is not 
agreeable to hungry people. Just 
below Castle Hill there is a splendid 
edifice, to which a curious history 
belongs. It was planned by Mr. 
Seddon, the architect, and for some 
little time it was used as an hotel, 
and so far as position and archi- 
tecture were concerned, it must have 
been the ne plus ultra of such es- 
tablishments. If I were a duke, I 
would build a palace exactly like 
it*in a position precisely similar. 
The speculation did not succeed, 
and the magnificent edifice was 
sold for a comparative trifle to 
some persons who are trying on the 
curious experiment of an unsec- 
tarian university for Wales. The 
Bellevue is the old fashionable hotel 
in the middle of the Terrace, a 
favourite among its frequenters, and 
highly praised by ‘Murray.’ But 
Aberystwith is not now what it 
once was. Its palmiest days are 
over. Llandudno on the north, and 
Tenby on the south, are formidable 
competitors. There was a time 
when Aberystwith was the most 
fashionable watering-place in Wales. 
The concourse of company was very 
great. The carriages were almost 
as thick as upon the Steyne. But 
now the visitors are not so many, 
and the class of visitors has fallen 
off. Iwas told, but only give the 
information upon hearsay, that the 
rents rose to such an enormous 
height that public: feeling was 
aroused, and visitors deserted the 
place in shoals. If this is so, there 
is a moral in the story which other 
watering-places may ponder—the 
moral not to kill the hen that lays 
the golden eggs. At Llandudno 
the rents are equally high, but you 
obtain a better return in house and 
furniture. But the real charms of 
Aberystwith are independent of all 
mutations of fortune, and there will 
always be those who will be affec- 
tionately constant to its balmy air 
and its commanding heighis. 
Aberystwith came into existence 
at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The harbour was then well 
nigh sanded up; a sail only rarely 
appeared on the horizon ; the shore, 
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was unexplored ; living, now so dear, 
was ludicrously cheap; and few no- 
ticed the attractions of the magnifi- 
cent bay, the glad twin streams, and 
the mountains almost running into 
the sea. The pebbles just men- 
tioned should be particularly no- 
ticed, cornelians, jaspers, crystals, 
agates, and so on. Now the whole 
range of a dissipations 
—albeit, limited and mild—is opened 
to the visitors who have constantly 
flowed hither since the first dis- 
covery of the region. As you look 
upon Cardigan Bay, you are told 
that within historical times that 
was once a fair province where now 
the ocean rolls, and the curious 
story is told that the carelessness of 
some drunkard led to its submer- 
sion. The bottom to a great extent 
certainly consists of the decayed 
matter of forest, and on calm days 
it is said that ruined houses can be 
detected far out at sea. It must be 
said for the old castle on its rocky 
height that it furnishes an exceed- 
ingly fine set of promenades, and is 
deservedly a favourite lounge for 
the morning or evening hours. The 
castle has been besieged, taken, and 
burned, over and over again, but 
the antiquaries doubt whether this 
is the same castle which Gilbert de 
Strongbow built so many ‘undred 
years ago. 

There is also a pier, whither we 
greatly resort, and much reliance 
for amusement is placed on a nigger 
who has a great deal to do in lovk- 
ing after it. At times, too, we have 
our mild scandal and our little jokes. 
The crier rings his bell—great is the 
excitement; the crier, from sup- 
pressed laughter, can hardly exer- 
cise his semi-judicial functions, and 
the excitement is redoubled: ‘ Lost 
—near the Queen’s Hotel—a lady’s 
heart. This heart is made of stone. 
It was slightly chipped from much 
use—and is now completely broken.’ 
I did not catch the reward, but of 
course it would be something fabu- 
lous. We have our little jokes about 
the owner of the missing heart. 
Then if you like to go into the 
market, it is picturesque enough 
and cheap enough, and if you at- 
tempt to trade, you will soon be 
convinced that Welsh is a living 
language, and, in all conscience, 


eloquent and emphatic enongh. 
Then for a bold walk, but stil} 
within a manageable distance, there 
is the noble headland which the 
Welsh call Craiglais, and the Eng- 
lish, Constitution Hill. Thence, on 
this western sea, you obtain the 
sunset at sea in all its magnificence, 
and landward you may discern the 
Cader Idris group, and beyond that 
the region of Snowdonia. Descend- 
ing the hill, you come to the village 
of Borth—which is making gasping 
attempts to become a remunerative 
watering-place. Better stay as it 
was, a genuine fishing-village, ‘ of 
an ancient and fish-like smell,’ and 
justly famous for its four-mile ron 
of firm sands. By this village is 
the estuary of the Dovey, and when 
you have passed it you are in North 
Wales. Then as for our company, it is 
largely recruited from the commer- 
cial ranks of the principality; bui 
you ought to see us at our race- 
balls in the Public Rooms if you 
would really wish to know the full 
extent of provincial resources. We 
have also got a chalybeate spring, 
with something that is humorously 
meant as a pump-room; and when 
you begin to comprehend the joke 
it is really rather funny than other- 
wise. Also, let it be noted, to the 
immortal glory of the place, that 
during the very hot season the 
supply of ice was practically illimit- 
able. Sometimes we get reading 
parties who don’t read, and fishing 
parties that don’t fish. The non- 
reading is easily explained, for read- 
ing could never have been very 
seriously contemplated from the be- 
ginning. The non-fishing is ex- 
plained by the fact that the horrid 
mines have poisoned the rivers, and 
people are getting more and more 
indisposed for the sea. Everywhere 
on the coast I find the boatmen com- 
plaining that boating is carried on 
much less vigorously than used to 
be the case. A new feature in Abe- 
rystwith society has been noticed : 
that young ladies come down in 
twos and threes, without any elderly 
element, and much more ‘ on their 
own hook’ than used to be the case. 
There is a popular theory widely 
held at Aberystwith, that the castle- 
views and the sea-views by moon- 
light are rather special to the place, 
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particularly, I suppose, when as- 
sisted by a romantic haze and an 
aroma of flirtation. 

There is one great sight most in- 
timately connected with Aberyst- 
with. This is its tributary province, 
its dependency, its appanage, its 
main accessory—every thing in short 
that can denote the absolutest subsi- 
diary conjunction. This is, of course, 
the Devil’s Bridge. There is a con- 
siderable variety of Devil’s Bridges 
in the world, amid scenery more or 
less remarkable. The prototype is 
that which most of us have seen on 
the St. Gothard pass, and the bridge 
over the Mynach is a very genuine 
specimen. On adiminished scale, it 
is exactly like the Gothard bridge ; 
and we heard precisely the same 
story as that which we heard at the 
Gethard. What that legend is, the 
reader will find very prettily told in 
Longfellow’s‘ Golden Legend,’ as the 
guide relates it to Elsie and Prince 
Henry. Told prosaically, the legend 
is that the Devil built the bridge on 
condition that he should have the 
first living thing that passed over it. 
A cunning old woman threw a piece 
of meat across; a dog ran after it, 
and so the Devil was outwitted. 
The Welsh name Pont-y-Mynach 
(Monk’s Bridge) points to what is 
probably the true state of the case, 
that the bridge was made by the 
monks of Strata Florida. My friend, 
if you are travelling by the route 
where Strata Florida meets you as a 
railway station, it would not be a bad 
move that you should get out there, 
explore some of the surrounding re- 
gion, and then proceed to the Devil’s 
Bridge, and so on to Aberystwith. If 
you really intend to go to Strata 
Florida, this' will prove the easier 
and less expensive way. There is 
little enough to be seen now, but the 
few arches and croziers of a deeply- 
recessed arcade in a lonely, desolate 
region; but of old this was the 
greatest religious foundation in 
Wales; hither came the barons with 
their armed retainers, wayfarers and 
pilgrims with staff and scrip; it was 
a home of hospitality, an asylum of 

triotism, until the evil day when 
its abbot made an impossible pro- 
mise to Edward the First, and the 
king gave Strata Florida to the re- 
VOL. XIV.—NO,. LXXXII, 
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vengeful flames. Near here are some 
of the wild desolate ‘ Cardiganian’ 
lakes, from one of which, popularly 
supposed to be unfathomable, issues 
the clear stream of the Teivy, where 
beavers were once found and the 
otter-hunt is now not infrequent. 
These are all ‘ troutful,’ and night- 
lines are much used. From here, 
too, you get to Tregaron, whose 
stream is confluent to the Teivy, and 
which is famous as the home of the 
famous Twm Shon Catti (pro- 
nounced Toom Shone Catti). Have 
you read the life and adventures of 
this bandit-squire, a kind of Claude 
Duval or Robin Hood, a kind of Gil 
Blas or Lazarillo de Tormes ? If not, 
read the account of them, one of the 
most amusing and characteristic 
narratives possible. Some persons 
represent him as a poet and anti- 
quary; others as a rogue and a 
vagabond. The fact seems to be 
that he was rogue and vagabond in 
early life, but after he had married 
an heiress, and settled down into 
country squire, he settled down into 
poet, antiquary, and thorough Car- 
digan gentleman. He is the great 
hero of the shire. 

But all this while we are keeping 
away from this bridge, whether of 
monk or devil. Perhaps the two 
names denote the same person—de- 
note him as he was for that tempo- 
rary period during which he became 
a monk: 


* The devil was ill, the devil a monk would be.” 


As at the Gothard, there is a double 
bridge, the lower being the older 
and the legendary one. It is still 
possible to descend to this lower 
one—at least one of the tourists did 
so—if it is still safe. To see the 
scenery, you have to put yourself 
under the direction of a guide; as- 
sume the alpenstock, and, if you 
like, an Alpine costume as well; 
you have also to go through the in- 
dispensable ceremony of paying a 
shilling. You descend long flights 
of steps, when you stand by the side 
of the Mynach. The scene is cer- 
tainly remarkable. The river has 
contracted into a gorge, and the 
gorge has been scooped by the 
ceaseless action of the waters, or by 
some earlier convulsion of nature, 
2A 
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into a succession of huge, unearthly 
caldrons. Immediately beneath the 
bridge ,this gorge is further con- 
tracted into a mere chasm in the 
slate rock, a cleft almost shrouded 
by trees and shrubs, and so narrow, 
that a man supposes he could easily 
leap it, if only he could be sure of a 
firm footing on the other side. 
This, then, is the far-famed Devil’s 
Bridge. But there are other parts 
of the scenery, to my mind, really 
finer, in the meeting of the valleys 
and in the succession of waterfalls. 
You have to descend to a little pro- 
montory between the Mynach and 
the Rheidol. The rocks, the foliage, 
the succession of falls, the roar of 
many waters, deep and incessant 
even in the driest weather, and after 
heavy rains absolutely sublime, 
make up @ scene as grand as any 
that can be found in North Wales. 
There is a steep descent of steps. on 
one side the gorge, where you have 
the help of a hand-rail indeed, but 
you still need afirm eye and firm step, 
which is perhaps still more the case 
with the opposite and more beauti- 
ful side, immediately fronting the 
hotel. When you have achieved 
your day’s work you find a tremen- 
dous table d’héte lunch spread for 
you in a summer-house overlooking 
the gorge, with which you may 
Somme oo reward virtue. There 

ve been several accidents on this 
descent. On one occasion a lady fell 
down into one of the deep pools 
formed by the waterfall; but her 
crinoline acted as a parachute, les- 
sening her fall and sustaining her 
in the water until help could be 
procured. Several instances of this 
sort of accident have occurred. The 
day’s work done, nearly every one 
returns to Aberystwith, climbing 
the hills which roll on in a succes- 
sion of waves towards Plynlimmon, 
and catching some fine peeps of the 
valley of the Rheidol. But you, my 
friend, write the word HaFop deep 
upon your heart, and tarry for the 
night at the ‘ Devil’s Bridge Hotel,’ 
and go there next morning. There 
were more than a million of trees 
there once, planted by a single man, 
in a wild barren glen, and though 
too much thinned by the present 
proprietor, they are still exceedingly 


worth seeing and are much too 
rarely visited by the tourist. Here 
are gardens and terraces, treasures 
of books and manuscripts, and some 
painted glass, and sculpture by 
Chantrey. The Ystwith here flows 
through some of its prettiest scenery 
before the goal of Aberystwith is 
reached. 

It is very interesting to compare 
the language of the older writers 
with that of the modern guide- 
books. Thus, William Hutton, of 
Birmingham, published in 1803 his 
‘ Remarks,’ giving the result of six- 
teen tours in the principality. He 
is not very condescending towards 
Aberystwith. He owns that it is 
‘ pleasing at a distance, but viewed 
internally it excites no emotions ex- 
cept disgust. The streets are nar- 
row, dirty, and ill-paved.’ He re- 
lates that a churchyard was pointed 
out, covered six or eight feet at 
high-water, where he clearly de- 
tected human bones. He says that 
the only beggar he saw in four tours 
was at Aberystwith, who very simply 
accosted him with the language, 
‘Sir, I am a poor old man.’ The 
people were so entirely Welsh, that 
they found great difficulty in under- 
standing him, even when he wished 
to convey the pleasing intelligence 
that he was desirous of bestowing 
money upon them. The familiar 
‘Beauties of England and Wales, 
in describing the scenery of the 
Devil’s Bridge, warns the tourists— 
a warning not altogether unnecessary 
now—not to ‘place their curiosity 
under the direction of the guides. 
Those who would visit all that is 
entitled to attention must trust to 
themselves and explore the valleys 
in every direction, wherever they 
can find or make a path.’ What a 
delightful idea is here sketched out 
by the amiable man who is discours- 
ing about ‘ the beauties.’ To wander 
uncontrolled by guides, making or 
finding a path for oneself, is the 
most charming of all things, and 
how happy to be able to do it,in 
Wales without having to go to 
Africa or the Rocky Mountains for 
the luxury! It is a luxury not often 
to be attained in this country, but 
still possible for those who will start 
for explorations from Aberystwith. 
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PROBA BLY the principal of the 

al many festivals characterising 

the Roman Catholic Church is 

that known as Corpus Christi, 

or anniversary of the institution 

of the Holy Eucharist. The 

feast is determinable by Easter 

in each year; and the thirty- 

first of May became the day of 

celebration in 1866. Happening 

to be in Cadiz at the time, and 

as it afforded the best possible 

’ means of observing the national 

character and taste, we made 

the best of the opportunity, and 

visited everything that by the 

church is provided for the gra- 

tification of its faithful. The 

city of Cadiz is built after the 

manner of the Moors, its houses 

being tall and streets narrow, 

with here and there an open 

Plaza, or square, used by the 

inhabitants in the evening as a 

. romenade; and we may here 

observe, that the visitor cannot fail to be struck with the extreme cleanliness 

of the streets. As may be supposed, on the occasion of which we write, 

the city was decorated to its utmost possible extent—not with flags, ban- 

ners, tinsel-work, and transparencies, which form, at least in our own 

country, the acmé of street ornamentation, but in a style almost peculiar 

to Spain and Portugal. The balconies are hung with parti-coloured cloth, 

and festooned with flowers and wreaths; while through the thoroughfares 

where the procession passes awnings are stretched from the tops of the 

houses, completely shading the street from the glare of the powerful sun. 

The whole effect of this simple decoration is charming in the extreme: the 

gaiety of the scene is heightened by the presence of the beautiful Andalu- 

sian ladies, dressed in colours of every shade and hue, and bonnets are 
superseded by the picturesque mantilla. esa 

he procession of Corpus Christi started from the cathedral—which is a 

comparatively modern structure, of the Corinthian order of architecture 

—and consisted of images of the various favourite and patron saints, and 

the custodia, upon which the consecrated wafer was placed. This is very 

magnificent, being mounted on wheels, and is about twelve feet in height. 

It is constructed of pure silver, elegantly chased, representing a car sur- 

mounted by a small domed temple, under which the host is placed. When 

this passes, all the people kneel and show much devotional affection for the 

wafer, or the sacrifice of which it is the memorial. The bishop and clergy, 

habited in their gorgeous vestments, and the principal civil and military 

authorities in uniform, accompany the procession, which, after perambu- 

lating the city, returns to the cathedral, and is signalled to the surrounding 

country by a salvo of artillery. 

The wrewd lingered about the streets until the more substantial, and, 
doubtless, more agreeable amusement of the day began—namely, the bull- 
fight; and I shall endeavour to give the reader a correct account of the pas- 
time for which Spain is so famous, and to which every Spaniard is devotedly 
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attached: men and women will 
sacrifice the clothes from their 
backs, and even food, to raise the 
necessary funds to witness the fight. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon, 
therefore, we formed one of a vast 
crowd wending their way to the 
Plaza de Toros, or Bull Ring, which 
is an immense timber amphitheatre 
erected on an open plot of ground. 
The seats for spectators are divided 
mainly into two classes, named re- 
spectively Sombra and Sol, the for- 
mer being the best, as the afternoon 
sun does not shine upon it, and you 
can witness the fight without being 
blinded by the powerful rays of the 
sun; of course the latter part is the 
reverse ; the poorer classes go there, 
and sit under the shade of immense 
umbrellas. The scene when first 
you enterisa novel one; for, around 
a ring of some hundred yards or so 
diameter, are ranged some twelve or 
fifteen thousand spectators, mostly, 
we are glad to say, of the sterner 
sex. The time, up to the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, is 
beguiled by chaffing and pleasantry 
upon the people as they enter; the 
ring is being watered, and other 
preliminaries are settled. Four 
o'clock is the hour to begin; but 
upon this occasion we had to wait 
some thirty minutes until the 
arrival of the President, who occu- 
pies a conspicuous covered stall, 
and is attended by buglers. After 
bowing to the assembled company, 
he gives a signal to the buglers, 
who herald forth the procession of 
picadors, matadors, chulos, banda- 
rilleros, &c., who are to contribute 
to the day’s amusement. After 
making a circuit of the ring, they 
approach the President, who gives 
his permission to begin ; when all 
but those appointed to fight the first 
bull quit the ring, the doors are 
fastened, and the bull-fighters as- 
sume their positions. Three pica- 
dors, who are mounted, station 
themselves at certain distances on 
the left-hand side of the den from 
which the bull emerges; and the 
chulos with their scarlet capas are 
in atténdance. The door of the 
den is thrown oper, and a parting 
poke administered by the herdsman 
drives the bull into the ring. With 
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glaring eyes he surveys the novel 
scene, and is greeted with vociferous 
cheers. Hardly a second elapses be- 
fore he sees the picador, who, with 
lance in hand, is prepared to meet 
the charge. The bull drops his 
head, and bounds at horse and rider; 
a dull thud is heard as the bull’s 
sharpened horns enter the side of 
the poor horse, from which, of course, 
the blood runs freely ; the picador 
has received the charge by running 
the lance into the fleshy part of the 
bull’s neck; he runs from that and 
charges the other two picadors in 
succession; the chulos, with their 
red capes or mantles, stand ready, 
and, by waving them in the face of 
the bull, attract his attention from 
the picador, if, as often happens, 
the horse falls and he becomes im- 
perilled by the fury of his‘antagonist. 

The training the bulls undergo is 
characteristic. The one-year old 
calves are brought out and tilted 
with spears, in order to try their 
pluck: those who show timidity 
are yoked or otherwise employed ; 
but those who pass the ordeal are 
pastured until they are five or six 
years old, when they are ready for 
the ring. This tilting of the bull- 
calves is a favourite amusement, 
and in former times the kings of 
Spain regularly attended the cere- 
mony. ‘The chivalry of the bull- 
ring is completely destroyed by the 
brutal cruelty to which the horses 
are exposed. They are, of course, 
the most wretched screws that 
can be found, and only fit for the 
knacker; their endurance is won- 
derful, and it is put to the most 
severe test. A bandage is placed 
over their eyes, and they are ridden 
up again and again to sustain the 
butts of their powerful antagonist ; 
they are unmercifully gored, and, 
with their entrails out, they are 
ridden until they drop from sheer 
exhaustion, or are more speedily 
finished by the bull’s horns entering 
some vital part, and their misery 
and toil are ended: the rider can tell 
when his horse is likely to drop, by 
feeling the ear, which, if cold, he 
instantly dismounts, this being a 
sure precursor of death ; the saddles 
are then removed, and the carcass 
remains in the ring until the bull is 
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killed; they are then dragged out 
by mules gaily decorated. 

The nature of bulls differs: those 
bred in the south are noted for their 
ferocity ; and great interest is mani- 
fested to see the appearance a bull 
makes. ‘Timid bulls retreat from 
their assailant and paw the ground 
with their fore-feet; while plucky 
ones charge everything before them, 
and are much appreciated. The 
number of horses they kill is an 
index of the popular gratification ; 
they are greeted at each successive 
achievement of this nature by cries 
of ‘ Viva el toro !’ and feats of daring 
are performed by the matadors and 
chulos. The bull rushes madly at 
the red mantle; the bearer by agility 
escapes the charge; and surely 
many ‘hair-breadth ’scapes’ occur: 
the bull, acting upon the principle 
of ‘nemo me impune lacessit,’ cer- 
tainly, when he gets a chance, 
wreaks terrible vengeance on his 
persecutors, and will frequently 
carry horse and rider on his horns 
five or six yards, and dash them 
contemptuously to the ground. On 
the occasion of which we write, six 
bulls were announced to be killed ; 
and these, in the short space of 
two hours, despatched twenty-three 
horses and gored many others. 
Two celebrated matadors appeared, 
named Cuchares and Boanegra. 
After the bull becomes fatigued by 
his exertions, the President sounds 
his bugle, and the play of the chulos 
commences, which consists, as be- 
fore stated, of playing false with the 
bull and working up his ire. Small 
darts, barbed at the end, and deco- 
rated with coloured ribbons, called 
banderillas, are, when the bul! 
charges, placed skilfully in his neck : 
this requires considerable nerve and 
skill, and is much admired. Another 
bugle sounds, and the matador, gor- 
geously dressed in a tight-fitting 
suit of gold lace and embroidery, 
advances with a long Toledo blade, 
about a yard in length, and a red 
cape. He bows to the President, 
throws down his hat, and swears by 
Holy Mary to do his duty. He then 
single-handed confronts the bull, 
when, after a little by-play, the 
bull charges; he then thrusts his 
sword up to the hilt into the back 
part of the bull’s neck, which passes 
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through the juncture of the neck 
and spine into a vital part. That 
instant he drops down: his course 
is ended. His captor withdraws the 
sword, crosses it over his fallen foe, 
wipes the hot blood from it, and re- 
tires amidst the plaudits of the spec- 
tators, which are freely accorded if 
he has skilfully performed his part ; 
hats, cigars, and coin are thrown 
into the ring, and every possible 
demonstration of popular pleasure 
is exhibited. 

The professors of bull-fighting 
belong to a very low social caste in 
Spain; they commence by being 
chulos, and, by their activity, nerve, 
and acquired skill, rise in the ranks 
until they become matadors: these 
are well paid, and receive a sum 
equal to 140/. for their work, which 
is, as may be seen, attended with 
great danger, few having a sound 
rib remaining in their body. A 
priest is always in attendance to 
administer sacramental rites to 
those who may be hurt and dying; 
but those actually killed are denied 
religious rites of burial, not having 
previously confessed their sins—an 
assumption which the priest will 
never permit to be controverted. 

To say that the sight is brutal is 
nothing; it is revolting and loath- 
some to every feeling an educated 
man should possess. That it is 
capable of improvement is true; 
for in Portugal, fine young and 
spirited horses are used in the ring, 
with full exercise of their faculties : 
these rarely receive a probe from 
the bull, whose horns are here 
capped, and the sight is thus robbed 
of this painful exhibition; but we 
fear it will be difficult to root from 
the Spanish people that thirst for 
blood to pander to their national 
amusement. They regard deeds of 
the ring among the highest order of 
chivalry ; but let us hope that more 
civilization and education may in- 
spire other tastes and other feelings. 

We left the bull-ring with curious 
sensations and no wish to go again ; 
and fruitlessly endeavouring to re- 
concile a brutal and revolting exhi- 
bition with a great religious festival, 
commemorating such an institution, 
we ended ‘ Corpus Christi Day in 
Andalusia.’ 

C. B. K. 
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THE DIFFICULT OIRCUMSTANCES OF CAPTAIN 
MANNERING. 


By tae AvurHor or ‘ Ruta Baynarp’s Story, ‘ Toe RoMANcE or 
CLEAVESIDE,’ &c. &e. 


IN THREE PARTS, 


PART I. 
WHAT WAS SUFFERED. 


EFORE describing my diffi- 

culties to my friendly readers, I 
must give a short catalogue of those 
of my own family who were imme- 
diately connected with my per- 
plexities at that particular point of 
experience to which my difficulties 
belonged. 

My mother, who was a widow, 
lived on our paternal estate in the 
respectable middle-sized house 
known as Cleayedon Court. My 
youngest sister, Julia, lived with 
her; she was very pretty, lively, 
and clever; the pet of the family, 
and aged eighteen. My elder 


brother, Major Mannering, was with 


his regiment in Canada. He had 
married a lovely and well-dowered 
Trish girl, whom I called sister Mel- 
licent. Then, between myself and 
little Julia we had two married 
sisters, Mrs. Thornhill, who lived a 
few miles distant from Cleavedon 
Court, and Lady Buxton, who was, 
at this difficult moment of my life, 
on a visit to her. 

As to myself, I was at home on 
leave; my regiment was in India, 
and I had wasted all the two years 
of my term of absence, and had 
begun on a six months’ extension 
which I had been lucky enough to 
get, in wild conjectures as to what 
on earth I was to do in my state of 
perplexity. And my perplexity 
arose from the fact of the time 
coming on for lodging the money 
for my majority and my having no 
money to lodge; I did not know of 
any one who would be likely to give 
me money, and I was not so cir- 
cumstanced as to allow of the hope 
of any one advancing me any. My 
father had paid for my company 
and had given me five thousand 

unds. One way and another I 

got rid of that money. I was 


to have ten thousand more on my 
mother’s death; but this was so 
united to the questions of survivor- 
ships, and probable wives, and pos- 
sible children, that I was, in a 
settlement point of view, a marriage- 
able man, but not a man whose 
prospects in the future were such 
as to induce auy money-lender to 
begin upon his robbery and specu- 
late upon his ruin. 

This might have been consoling 
when viewing life as a grand whole, 
crowned with grey hairs, and three- 
score and ten years of health and 
respectability ; but, as a young man, 
full of life, with hopes indefinite, 
and plans unsettled, gay-hearted, 
popular, strong, and, as even my 
steadiest and best friends allowed, 
decidedly handsome, what was this 
far-away future to me? I wanted 
the money for my majority ; all life 
was condensed into that fact. Where 
was I to get it? All speculation 
was contained in the question. 

Everybody said, Alfred must 
marry. But to me marriage was 
the very vaguest idea possible. I 
had had my little love affairs, but I 
had never fallen into the abyss to 
any such depth as to make it im- 
a to scramble out without 

elpof clergy. 1 had contemplated 
marriage as a serenely happy future. 
I had smoked many pipes in peace- 
ful dreaming over the home of the 
days to come; and I had seen, ‘ by 
the smoke that so gracefully curled,’ 
visious paradisaical; but no parti- 
cular Eve had ever so turned her 
face towards me as tomake me sure 
that I should know heragain. But 
now—now that I wanted money, 
what should I do? Why, marry, 
of course | 

We Mannerings were not a silent 
people, given to keeping our 
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anxieties secret, or to brooding 
mysteriously over the dark past. We 
told our loves, explained our griefs, 
described our misfortunes, and re- 
hearsed our experience; of course, 
we had unfailing animal spirits— 
very communicative people always 
have. My mother wrote to the 
Major in Canada, my little Julia 
wrote to ‘the other sisters, and 
each of them replied from their 
different towers of observation, ‘ Al- 
fred must marry.’ ‘You must 
marry,’ echoed my mother. ‘Oh! 
who can you marry? exclaimed 
Julia, and she had put the idea into 
a@ practical form. 

As to marrying, I hated marry- 
ing for money ; for, notwithstanding 
my unlucky loss of the patrimo- 
nial five thousand, I wasa very good 
sort of fellow. It went dreadfully 
against the grain to think of selling 
myself. But still, sometimes, I felt 
mad enough to do anything. The 
loss of the money that was to have 
bought me on was very irritating. 
I was growing miserable, and I felt 
in despair, for there was no heiress 
to fall in love with, nor even a rich 
widow to accept me as a sacrifice. 
My difficulties were affecting my 
health, and my perplexities de- 
pressing my spirits. 

In this extremity there came, 
what my mother called ‘a Provi- 
dence. The manifestation was in 
the shape of a letter from Mellicent, 
containing these sentences: ‘ Alfred 
should marry pretty Lucy Lorimer. 
She is fifty times off my cousin. 
She has at least forty thousand 
pounds, and she is one of the dear- 
est girls in the world. Charlie 
Moore was in love with her; oh! 
he left ours because of that. Surely 
Alfred must know him. He joined 
in India before Alfred sailed, I 
think. But there is something 
to know, and, as I have written to 
Lucy to say she is to belong to us, 
and that her aunt, Mrs. Marmaduke 
Smith, had better offer you a visit, 
I may as well tell you the mys- 
teries at once.’ 

So then, our sister Mellicent— 
Mrs. Alexander Mannering—in two 
elosely- written pages, explained ‘ the 
mysteries’ at full length. Shortly, 
all mysteries were confined to these 


few facts. There had been three 
brothers called Lorimer. The eldest 
and youngest had married; and the 
middle one had died a bachelor. 
They had made a good deal of 
money. Mrs. Marmaduke had first 
married the eldest brother and then 
Mr. Smith. In her state of second 
bereavement she had gone to the 
youngest Mr. Lorimer, then a 
widower, and kept house for him. 
Finally, the bachelor-brother had 
come to live with them, and it was 
said generally, and probably with 
justice, that Mrs. Marmaduke Smith 
ruled the entire fortunes of the 
house of Lorimer. In course of 
time, she and Lucy were left alone, 
she with a good annuity, in ad- 
dition to a handsome fortune left 
by Mr. Smith, and Lucy with a large 
fortune, which was to be her own 
at twenty-five or at any previous 
time, on her marriage, provided 
such marriage was made with Mrs. 
Smith’s consent. Lucy was only 
twenty-two when Charlie Moore 
appeared on the scene. They had 
together begged and prayed for the 
merciful countenance of Mrs. Mar- 
maduke Smith, and together they 
had failed. And now it was pro- 
posed that I should sell myself to 
pretty Lucy Lorimer; that is, 
marry a girl who, two years before, 
had been asking on her knees for 
leave to marry dashing, handsome 
Charlie Moore, the pet of his regi- 
ment, and take her back into Char- 
lie’s fascinating company. This 
was to sell myself at a risk, cer- 
tainly. Even suppose Lucy fell in 
love with me in obedience to the 
aunt’s orders, and in compliance 
with my own suggestion, was I 
going to like a girl who could fall 
in love twice within a limited time, 
and not shrink from the idle inti- 
macies of Indian life, with dear 
little Charlie Moore, her almost 
broken-hearted lover, in it, and my- 
self, as her husband, looking on? 
I did not like the prospect. You 
will allow that things might have 
looked pleasanter. 

‘Well,’ said my mother, ‘it’s a 
providence.’ 

‘And here,’ said Julia, ‘is an 
Trish letter, mamma,’ 

And, sure enough, Mrs. Marma- 
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duke Smith had written fixing a 
day for her arrival, under an assur- 
ance’ ‘from Mrs. Major Mannering, 
with the regiment in Canada, that 
she should be welcome.’ She had 
long wished to show Lucy a little 
more of England, and might she 
bring with her a friend of her late 
last husband, Lizzie Smith, ‘a very 
dear young creature, and a black 
orphan,’ with no friend on earth but 
herself. And perhaps Mrs. Manner- 
ing might remember Lizzie’s father, 
the Archdeacon of Domerton, for 
he was alive and not ten miles off 
when Mrs. Mannering was married. 

‘I remember him perfectly,’ said 
my mother; ‘he married late in 
life. He died poor. His wife used 
to grieve over wanting money to 
take her to Buxton. She was 
gouty. Dear me! I have not 
thought of them for an age, and 
now they reappear like old friends. 
You must win Lucy, dear Alfred. 
You really must. It is quite a pro- 
vidence.’ And so it grew to bea 
suddenly settled idea in the house 
that I was to marry Lucy. But it 
made me uncomfortable neverthe- 
less. 

Mrs. Smith’s having so quickly 
acted on Mellicent’s suggestion 
really vexed me very seriously. I 
thought that my will to marry ought 
to have been somehow ascertained. 
I said that Mellicent had made an 
imprudent revelation, and that when 
Lucy had read the letter declaring 
that she ought to ‘belong to us,’ 
she should have stayed for me to 
come to her, and not allowed her 
aunt to start off and bring her to 
me. ‘It is, 1 said, ‘like taking my 
will for granted. It is an attempt 
to pledge me to consent.’ To offer 
a visit under the circumstances was 
most offensive, and contrary to my 
feelings of Fro riety. But my 
mother woul listen to nothing 
against her newly-adopted Mrs. 
Marmaduke Smith. 

*What she has done makes it 
easier every way. Her decision must 
be final at last.’ 

‘Happily, J must speak first,’ I 
said, with vexation. ‘I suppose 
her offers will cease with this ques- 
tionable beginning.’ 

‘My dear, I thought you wished 
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for a wife. My mother affected a 
bland astonishment at my irritabi- 
lity. ‘I want to choose for myself. 
Why not? My mother would not 
see cause for vexation. ‘ Well, well, 
never mind,’ she said, hastily ; ‘ she 
may refuse you.’ ‘If she were really 
in love with Charlie Moore, she 
ought,’ I said. My mother looked 
grave when I said this. ‘If you 
are in earnest in thinking that, do 
not ask her.’ 

* You see,’ I said, ‘there really is 
a good deal that is unpleasant in it. 
If I ask her I shall expect her to 
say yes; if 1 do not ask her I shall 
be wasting my time: if she says 
yes, I shall not know what to think 
of her; if she says no, I shall have 
made a fool of myself.’ 

My mother looked very grave, 
* You know this Charlie Moore ?’ 

*Yes; he is one of the most at- 
tractive men in creation.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘you are not 
obliged to do anything. Stay here 
a day or two, and then, if you are 
determined on not asking her, go 
away for a short time: there are 
more women in the world than Lucy 
Lorimer.’ 

It is indescribable how I vexed 
myself over my difficult circum- 
stances. It grew to be positive 
suffering sometimes ; the period of 
this preliminary torture did not 
last long, but while it stayed, I had 
no rest night nor day. I acted the 
most impossible scenes inmy dreams, 
and I dreamt through all the ordi- 
nary actions of the day till I was of 
no use to anybody, and a worse 
annoyance to myself. 

The day of Mrs. Smith’s arrival 
came. She had certainly taken care 
that it should be the earliest day 
possible. 

They were to come by the Irish 
steam - vessel; three ladies and a 
woman servant. Conscience makes 
cowards of us all—I refused to 
meet them on landing, but absented 
myself on purpose at the house of 
an old friend. It was the end of 
the harvest time. The country about 
us was in the highest state of culti- 
vation, and the drive of a few miles 
between our house and the busy 
seaport near us was through ex- 
quisite and very varied scenery. 
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MISS LORIMER OR MISS SMITH? 
* There she sat, utterly at rest, the mistress of the situation,’ 
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My mother went in an open carriage 
to welcome her friends, who were 
due with the tide in the river at a 
certain hour. 

I kept up appearances by going 
the previous day to my friend Jer- 
yard, and I appointed to return 
shortly after the hour of our guests’ 
arrival. So on that day in the 
afternoon, having come straight 
home, I left my dog-cart at the 
stable, and walked inte the house 
and into the drawing-room. And 
there, sitting alone, on a sofa 
near a bay-window was a very 
young - looking personage—indeed 
she scarcely looked more than 
eighteen—as fair as the morning, 
with Aurora’s golden hair, too, and 
a most lovely face. This was more 
than I expected. She looked at me. 
I said, ‘Miss Lorimer, I suppose?’ 
fAnd why not Miss Smith?’ she 
said, very softly, and with adrollery 
that suddenly fascinated me. ‘ Well, 
Miss Smith,’ I said. ‘ No. But the 
first guess was right. I am Lucy 
Lorimer. And I would get up but 
the book is so large.’ She had a 
great treatise on illuminating in her 
lap. ‘How d’ye do, Captain Map- 
nering?’ I could not help smiling ; 
there was a pretty sort of sweet 
gentle audacity about this little 
creature that overwhelmed me. ‘I 
am very well, I said. ‘I am sorry 
I was not at home to receive you.’ 
*Ohb, thank you, Mrs. Mannering 
came to fetch us—so kind—this 

lace is hers, isn’t it? ‘Yes. And 

am not the eldest son.’ ‘No. He 
married my cousin, Mellicent Man- 
gin. She had money.’ 

I gave a sudden groan of sur- 
prise. I could not help it. There 
We were in the midst of money, 
matrimony, pedigree, present pos- 
sessions and future possibilities. 
What kind of an angel is this? I 
questioned of my inner conscious- 
ness. AndasI thus thought of the 
matter—there she sat, utterly at 
rest, the mistress of the situation, 
speaking in a low, sweet, silvery 
voice, and looking straight at me 
with a face of bewildering beauty. 

Said I, ‘ I think—a-hem—I think 
I must go and find my mother.’ 
* Ta-ta,’ said the beauty, sending a 
smile after me that almost took my 
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breath away; ‘ ta-ta, I am going to 
love your mother very much.’ 

I was safe outside the door. I 
felt as if I had escaped some peril. 
I was as nothing in her hands. She 
would marry me if she chose; I 
knew she would. Yes; marry me, 
rule me, and keep me enslaved to 
my life’s end. ‘ The fact is, I shall 
sell out,’ I said, as I walked off to 
my mother’s room. 

My mother gave one glance at my 
scared face and burst out laughing. 
‘You have seen her, she said. 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well? ‘I feel perfectly 
stunned; she is the handsomest 
creature I ever saw.’ ‘Oh yes; 
quite, interrupted my mother. 
‘And such a cool hand,’ I said. 
‘ Perfectly artless.’ ‘ Oh, that’s it! 
I never saw any one perfectly artless 
before.’ I intended this to be ironi- 
cal, but my mother answered un- 
affectedly and sincerely, ‘ Nor did I, 
Ithink. I am charmed with Lucy; 
and—but oh, my dear boy, Melli- 
cent must have said something very 
positive. Mrs. Marmaduke quite 
intends the marriage—is longing to 
see you, and expects you to propose 
directly.’ 

‘ Now, mother,’ I said very seri- 
ously, ‘if I am to get out of this 
safe, I had better run away: get off 
through the night, you know.’ 
Once more my mother laughed 
merrily. ‘But why go at all?’ she 
said; ‘why not marry her? ‘It’s 
awful to be run down like this— 
what’s that ?’ 

It was a knock at the door. I 
opened it. And there stood a 
speaking wonder. She walked in. 
‘Till introduce meeself. I’m Mrs. 
Marmaduke Smeeth.’ 

That was what she said, as well 
as I can tell you; but she contrived 
to impress me with a sense of hope- 
less captivity as she announced her 
name. To come, to see, to conquer 
was evidently her custom. She had 
had, I felt, no other experience of 
life, and how was I to teach her 
‘ the differ?’ She was a very short, 
very fat, very pretty elderly woman 
in a black wig, made with long 
hair, and worn with a net. I lite- 
rally staggered under this new 
shock. She held me by the hand, 
and looked up at me with eyes 
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drilled to ress a most winning 
Seubemnenss oho told me she wished 
me every blessing; and then— 
‘Good luck t’ye, ye darling!’ In 
spite of her accent, and the effron- 
tery of her smile, there was a fasci- 
nation about her that silenced me. 
I knew that all argument would be 
as nought with her; I felt that the 
whole strength of my character was 
simply disregarded if not defied. 

As I bowed in dumb wonder, she 
said, ‘ You will do exactly: you will 
indeed. I admired your brother so. 
And when Mellicent wrote me her 
wise little letter I felt in my bones 
that it was just the very thing 
for every one of us all round. So I 
spoke to Lucy. “ Lucy, dear,” I said 
to her, “here is a man who is not 
to be trifled with. He'll leave the 
service,” I said, “if you ask him 
prettily. Ill promise anything in 
reason for him. But you'll not be 
asking anything greater than that.” 
“ And I'd never have him leave the 
service,” said she. “I'd be a sol- 
dier’s wife and go to India any way 
for a year or two.” And so, Captain 
Mannering, your wooing is half done 
for you, and I congratulate you 
with all my heart; for a finer man, 
with a more trustworthy counte- 
nance, I never saw ; and she has near 
five-and-forty thousand pounds well 
secured, and a sweeter girl never 
lived. We shall have good news to 
send out to Mellicent by the next 
mail, I hope. Time flies, but you 
need not be long about what’s loft 
for you to do, God bless you!’ 

I hope it will not be considered 
profane if I say that I distinctly re- 
member the sensation that nothing 
less than somebody’s annihilation 
could deliver me from the great 
difficulty in which I stood, and set 
me free. Whether my own or Mrs. 
Marmaduke’s disappearance from 
this sublunary scene was before my 
mind, or whether in my despair I 
was able to make any individual 
distinctions I do not remember ; but 
I hope I may never again feel my 
own life and its responsibilities sud- 
denly shifting away from me, leav- 
ing me in weakness and woe, a 
stray atom, adopted and used by 
some other Mrs. Marmaduke Suwith. 
Like some poor fly whose powers of 





voluntary motion have got crippled 
and caged in the meshes of a malig- 
nant spider, I struggled off, break- 
ing away from my mother’s room, 
but still with a sense of constraint 
and moral subjugation strong upon 
me. Should I ever be able to escape 
from the net-work of circumstances 
that had so suddenly enveloped me? 
The daring impertinence of Mrs. 
Marmaduke Smith, the weak folly 
of my mother, the superhuman ease 
of that pretty Lucy Lorimer, and the 
impudence of everybody? Whata 
web they were spinning round me 
with their idiotic industry! 

I got to my room confused and 
angry. I jeered myself—I addressed 
my unhappy individuality jokingly 
as the man who would marry an 
heiress, and who had suddenly dis- 
covered an heiress who intended to 
marry him; and then I bravely de- 
termined to regain my freedom at 
any price. But the very strength of 
my resolution seemed to show me 
the absurdity of my position, and I 
could not refrain from a wretched 
little laugh at my own expense. 

Just then old Laurence, the ser- 
vant who had been in the family 
before I was born. came into the 
room. He prided himself on being 
valet to ‘the young Captain,’ I 
knew. Now, his honest face wore a 
veil of got-up respect over the 
sparkles of some great enjoyment. 
‘ Well, sir,’ he began, looking me 
over with a curious sort of satisfac- 
tion, ‘I think we shall do. You 
have been close, Captain, very close ; 
but as it és all known in the ser- 
vants’ hall, I thought I would just, 
with a private word, wish you joy;’ 
—and absolutely the tears stood in 
the good creature’s honest eyes. 

‘ Laurence,’ I said, ‘ who has been 
talking about me ?” 

‘ Mrs. Smithson, the maid; and 
all told so handsomely in Ireland be- 
fure they came away. “ Pray for me,” 
she said—Miss Lucy, I mean; and 
money, and all sorts of good gifts 
were bestowed far and wide. They 
are greatly beloved, sir, I hear,— 
and, says Miss Lucy, “I shall be off 
with the Captain, who waits for 
me;”—and “Good luck to your 
honour!” was cried, with blessings 
and cheers, when they weut away.’ 
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I felt the picturesqueness of the 

situation from the red-cloaked happy- 

try point of view, and I also 

Pit the increased difficulty that all 

this by-play brought upon me; but 

it only made me more determined 
to make no surrender. 

If I cannot fight I can fly, thought 
I. Sol .contented myself with say- 
ing to Laurence rather mysteri- 
ously—‘ Remember that J have not 
told you anything about this, and 
then I went on to comfort myself 
with thoughts of that better part 
of valour called discretion. Any- 
thing would be better than a storm. 
No man could possibly enter into 
violent opposition against an army 
of women all screaming to do him a 
service, and eager to marry him to 
an heiress and a beauty, with a be- 
witching tongue and a portion of 
more than forty thousand pounds 
out at respectable interest. So if the 
worst came upon me, I could be off 
by moonlight with as much as my 
pockets could carry and—like a 
runaway young lady—with a note 
left on my dressing-table to explain 
matters. 

As I went downstairs to dinner I 
met the housekeeper, once the good 
nurse who had protected my child- 
hood. ‘I must speak, my dear, I 
must!’ she cried. ‘She is the beau- 
tifullest little creature that ever was 
made, and a very angel for goodness. 
And you! Well, she may search 
from Joppa to Japan——’ I heard 
no more. I kissed my hand to the 
true-hearted old servant and rushed 
away out of her reach. 

In the drawing-room I encoun- 
tered my pretty Julia. ‘Oh, Alfred!’ 
She held up her fair face to be 
kissed, and I performed the bro- 
therly homage, saying, ‘ Now, hold 
your tongue. I am neither married, 
nor going to be married.’ 

* Oh, Alfred! you are.’ ‘ Not this 
time.’ ‘Oh, nonsense; you don’t 
know.’ ‘No. Indeed, I don't.’ 
Julia was so horror-struck that she 
turned white, and trembled. ‘Hush!’ 
she said; and then my mother and 
Mrs. Marmaduke Smith walked in, 
and just behind them came Lucy. 

She looked indescribably lovely ; 
all clothed in glittering white up to 
her throat, but falling away from 
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her well-rounded snowy arms in 
some sort of hanging-drapery 
fashion. A sparkling trinket hung 
from a black velvet round her neck ; 
she had precious things round her 
wrists, and her delicate white fingers 
were perhaps rather loaded with 
rings. She walked forward and 
stood still by my side. 

* Ah, I like to see you together,’ 
said Mrs. Marmaduke. Lucy bent 
her lovely little head,and blushed; 
but she stood her ground with a 
glance that claimed my indulgence, 
and then, with a droll smile, seemed 
to apologise for her aunt. What 
could I do? It was not in human 
nature to be in any degree offensive 
to this dazzling little beauty. She 
had dropped her gloves when her 
aunt spoke, and I thought it was to 
give me something to do, and pre- 
vent my answering. So I gave them 
back into her glittering fingers, and 
smiled in answer to her smile simply 
because I could do nothing else. 

You perceive that I had been 
taken at a disadvantage from the 
first. I had been snapt up and 
allowed no moment for reflection. 
I had been pushed into deep water 
and given no time for resistance. 
And now I had to scramble out, and 
I felt, till I grew hot under the ex- 
citement, that every moment lost 
was lost power. Every occasion 
when I might speak, and yet could 
not speak, would be called consent- 
ing. But still I was dumb. The 
boy-god, Cupid, whose pleasure it 
is that lovers should be blind, had 
played me a trick; he had surely 
shifted the bandage from the eyes 
to the lips. With all the desire to 
speak, I still was speechless. It was 
a race with Time. If I did not speak 
soon it would be of no use to speak 
at all. I had asked for an heiress, 
and there she was. If I neither cried 
out nor ran away I should be mar- 
ried off-hand, and settled in spite of 
myself. 

It was a position the difficulty of 
which I can hardly over-describe. 

Well, I picked up Lucy’s gloves, 
and Laurence announced dinner ; 
then I stepped forward to conduct 

Mrs. Marmaduke Smith. 

‘No, no,’ said the lady; ‘go in 
together, me children. I bless the 
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day! Now Lucy, me love!’ And 
the girl was on my arm, and being 
conducted past our admiring and 
consenting friends, before I was 
aware of anything beyond the one 
depressing fact that I was being 
sunk deeper and deeper into my 
difficulties. 

Lucy sat by me. She aceepted 
her position with a shy serenity that 
took all the courage out of me. Be- 
fore dinner was half over a dozen 
things had been said that seemed 
to tie tighter the knots of the cords 
that bound me to the will of my 
tormentors. Lucy received every- 
thing that was said with a visible 
understanding of its meaning; every 
time an allusion was made she gave 
to it some consenting look or ges- 
ture; nothing was lost upon her, 
nor, for the matter of that, on me 
either. Whatcould Ido? Ideter- 
mined tosit grim-looking and silent. 
But could any silence, save that of 
the deaf and dumb, be of more than 
two minutes’ duration if Lucy had 
resolved otherwise? She said the 
drollest things with sweet smiles in 
silvery tones, and drove me half- 
distracted. A gentle insanity born 
of despair seemed to overpower me. 
I could not preserve my self-control, 
and then, suddenly, there was an 
unexpected apparition at my elbow— 
that of a woman with a damask- 
covered tray,and a voice proceeding 
from it said, ‘For Miss Lizzie, sir; 
and there, positively, was the woman 
Smithson, Mrs. Marmaduke’s maid, 
and the mistress herself in a loud, 
clear voice was saying, ‘Me dear 
captain, Lizzie, me niece, will trou- 
ble you for her dinner on the tray. 
As we are one family now, or going 
to be, you'll excuse the indecorum. 
She is in-bed with the toothache, 
the darling.’ 

And so, under Smithson’s direc- 
tion, to which I submitted with 
humiliation, I supplied Miss Lizzie 
with a sufficient repast, and in so 
doing I encountered the middle- 
aged spinster’s scrutinizing eyes, 
and, being surprised out of all self- 
possession by her glance of congra- 
tulation, I burst out intosuch a fit of 
Jaughter as had to be stifled in my 
dinner-napkin. ‘ Ah! yes, me dear,’ 
cried out Mrs. Marmaduke, ‘they 





may laugh who win. It’s an old 
privilege, and we grant it you en- 
tirely.’ Even before the servants } 
was compromised. I felt my fate 
running away with me. But a vio- 
lent pang of despair restored me to 
myself, and I groaned out, ‘ What 
the end of this is to be I caunot 
imagine.’ 

‘] know the end,’ whispered Lucy, 
‘and you will be good to meI am 
sure.’ Oureyes met. How tender 
and asking were hers! I remember 
them as I write. Then I was sure 
that she had suffered. I said, ‘ You 
have not had a happy home?’ She 
answered, ‘ I look forward to another 
now. The statement contained ix 
these words so confused me that 1 
could not tell what to say to her 
again. I felt, guiltily, that silence 
gave consent; guiltily, I looked in- 
different, as if I had not heard; but 
from that moment I knew that a 
grand explanation must be come to, 
with all possible speed, or my diffi- 
culties would overwhelm me. 

When the ladies left the dining- 
room Mrs. Marmaduke’s look at me 
over her shoulder defies description. 
It was a look from a world of which 
I knew nothing. She was, as I 
have said, decidedly good-looking ; 
a fat, fair little creature, with that 
utter absence of human respect in 
her face that made it quite amusing. 
Something in her countenance said 
that she had been managing men 
all her life; I should have made 
sure of that if I had not known the 
history of the three brothers Lori- 
mer, and guessed at the experience 
of the late Mr. Smith; and that 
parting smile over her shoulder had 
informed me that this queer little 
personage was managing me; the 
unscrupulous freedom of that glance 
of triumph had revealed me to my- 
self in my new character as hope- 
lessly the slave of Mrs. Marmaduke’s 
will, and the man whom she had 
marked down as Lucy Lorimer’s 
husband. 

I returned to the table to take a 
final glass of wine, and give a few 
minutes of quiet consideration to 
my circumstances. My first thoughts 
were that it would be a horrible 
trouble to free myself from Mrs. 
Marmaduke’s toils, and I hated 
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every description of domestic strife 
with a strength beyond calculation ; 
and then Lucy was such a wonder- 
ful little creature. Why could I 
not take the goods the gods pro- 
vided, and make no objections? 
if Lucy were willing to marry me 
why should not I marry her? 

This was one view of my state, 
and the view was sufficiently clear. 
Lucy was quite willing to marry 
me; they had come from Ireland 
with ready speed to see and secure 
me; they had not been six hours 
in the house, and the process of 
‘nailing’ me had gone on so fast 
that I had scarcely any power left 
to move in the matter. They wished 
it, but why? That word why pre- 
sented a difficulty. A young crea- 
ture, beautiful, clever, educated, 
and rich, had to be got rid of; and 
the means fixed upon were a mar- 
riage with me and a voyage to India. 
Was that the case? Or was it that 
she had been secretly engaged all 
this time to Charlie Moore and that 
he had jilted her? Was he too fast 
a fellow, and was she too sparkling, 
lovely, and rich? Two years had 
passed since they had parted, at 
least, and in less than another year 
she would be her own mistress. 
If he had not jilted her why could 
she not wait for the man whom she 
had loved so well? After much 
thought I could only believe that 
this was the solution of the difficulty. 
She had made some silly resolution 
to marry the next man who might 
offer himself, and Charlie had cer- 
tainly married a rich banker’s 
widow, about whom we had cruelly 
joked him till we had found that it 
would not do. I had not heard 
from my friends in India very lately, 
owing to my having obtained my 
extension of leave at almost the last 
moment. They were, in fact, only 
just informed that I was not sailing 
»y the ‘ Eastern Star,’ as I had an- 
nounced my intention of doing. 
* Ah,’ I meditated, on arranging all 
these possibilities, ‘I shall wait for 
my next letters from India. I think 
I might marry her in six months’ 
time, and then I shall probably sell 
out.” So I took another glass of 
wine with rather a sublime deter- 
mination to do pretty much as I 
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pleased. Then I felt a decided de- 
sire to see that lovely face again, so 
I proceeded to the drawing-room. 
Little Lucy, poor little pet beauty! 
Jilted by Charlie, and quite at my 
service now! I thought I should 
take her, I really did. I felt very 
condescending; and with my last 
view of affairs possessing my mind 
like positive truth, I strolled into 
her presence. 

Julia was pouring out tea, and 
Lucy was sitting by her engaged in 
the formation of some wonderful 
lace-like work, by meaus of a com- 
plication of manceuvres in which 
hands and fingers appeared to be 
engaged bringing order out of chaos. 

‘How did you ever learn it?’ I 
said, ‘and, when once learnt, how 
did you ever remember it? 

‘ Ah!’ she said, ‘ women were ever 
clever at such intricacies; spinning 
and weaving are their natural em- 
ployments; pins and shuttles are the 
tools that belong to the sex; scis- 
sors too—the Fates were women, 
you know.’ 

‘They are our fates still, I said, 
with a smile. ‘And each other's,’ 
said Lucy, with a visible shudder 
running through her frame. I 
thought of the banker’s widow, who 
had, no doubt, robbed her of Charlie 
Moore; I thonght of my own posi- 
tion. ‘And do you never take your 
own fate into your own hands? I 
asked. She looked straight into my 
face for one instant. ‘1 think that 
I am doing so now,’ she answered. 

‘ Take care that you don’t repent,’ 
I said, stooping low and speaking 
very gravely. 

‘I take my fate into my own 
hands,’ she said, keeping her eyes 
down on her work, but speaking 
very distinctly, ‘in order to give it 
away. I have been driven upon 
my destiny.’ Then she looked at 
me again. ‘ButIcan say to-night 
that I am glad of it.’ There was 
something very like tears in her 
eyes when she said this so bravely. 

I said, ‘Is it so very good a thing 
to place your fate in another per- 
son’s power?’ She answered, ‘ It és 
pleasant; it is more, it is grand; 
and it makes me great in my own 
eyes to give my fate into the hands 
of a true-hearted gentleman.’ 
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Her words were so spoken that 
they seemed to knock straight at 
my heart. I felt captivated by her 
sincerity, and if we had been alone 
I should have had the whole ques- 
tion out with her in five minutes ; 
but Mrs. Marmaduke had been call- 
ing upon her to sing, and she now 
rose in obedience to that command 
and walked, with a gentle grace 
about her movements, to the piano- 
forte. It was really a pleasure to 
look at her, she was so extraordi- 
narily beautiful. I followed her 
with my eyes, quite fascinated in 
spite of myself. She played a few 
passages with a power that told me 
at once she was & musician, and she 
began to sing, not the usual love- 
song that I had expected, but a 
piece of Irish comedy, with such 
skill and such intense humour as to 
subject Mrs. Marmaduke Smith to a 
succession of fits of uproarious de- 
light. I could scarcely credit the 
fact I witnessed. The whole per- 
formance was so perfect in its cruel 
absurdity that to bear it without 
utter loss of character as the hero 
of the house was impossible; so I 
fled, jumping lightly from the low 
window to the green turf below, 
thoroughly overcome by the song 
and the singer, and reduced to the 
painful weakness of uncontrollable 
laughter in the ridiculous loneliness 
of a shrubbery close by. 

In half an hour I ventured back. 
She was then singing a duet, which 
I knew very well, with Julia. Iwas 
in good practice as a singer myself 
in those days, and I heard with cri- 
ticism, which ended in breathless 
amazement. I declare that I felt 
awe-struck. She had thrown a sort 
of religious sentiment into her sing- 
ing; the words were not merely a 
lover’s ravings, they seemed like a 

ood man’s solemn vows; and then 
I felt that Lucy’s love would bea 
thing worth having, a thing that 
might become the priceless treasure 
of a wise man’s life. 


The Difficult Circumstances of Caplain Mannering. 


Again I left the room, this time 
quietly and by the door, intending 
to give myself half an hour’s thought 
in my ‘snuggery’ where I enjoyeda 
cigar sometimes. My thoughts 
made me no wiser, and I was getting 
back to my sleeping-room when I 
met Mrs. Marmaduke Smith. ‘I 
wanted a word with your mother,’ 
she said; ‘which is her room? 
I showed Mrs. Marmaduke to my 
mother’s door, and then she said to 
me with visible emotion, ‘She just 
sings like one of St. Cecilia’s own 
angels. There’s a deal of feeling in 
that poor heart of hers. Oh, I mis- 
doubt me as to my own conduct 
sometimes; but you will bring peace 
to us all.” And then, as I rested 
with a puzzled mind on her words 
she—I don’t know how it hap- 
pened, I don’t know how she ma- 
naged it, the surprise was so exces- 
sive, but she kissed me, I had hada 
hug as tender as her fat little arms 
could give, and, I suppose it was as 
I stooped to open the door, she 
positively kissed me. The climax 
had been reached. Some sobbing 
words, such as ‘ the seal of our con- 
tract, me adopted son!’ and she had 
passed through the open door and 
left me in the passage, standing 
silly, vexed, astounded, ashamed. 
I do not know any more. I only 
remember that when I got to my 
own chamber I resolved to suffer 
no longer, to have a thorough un- 
derstanding with Lucy the very 
next day; and I said that I would 
then leave the house. I would 
never see either of them again if I 
could help it. With the fact that 
had just been accomplished I 
thought my sufferings should end. 
I would not live through another 
six hours of such adoption ; accepted, 
secured, smiled on, kissed; and 
though I had one or two laughs at 
the unexpected difficulties of my 
circumstances, I could not get over 
Mrs. Marmaduke’s good-night. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE DANCE. 


QA Set arranged in Cight Figures by Com Boor. 
(ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE CLAXTON.) 


THE DANCE DOMESTIC. 
I. THE GYRATION ARCHAIC POSTPRANDIAL. 


HE danced styled ‘ Domestic’ I sing about next :— 
But ere I proceed to enlarge on the text 
Let me utter the ban of all creatures perplexed 
On the music domestic with which they are vext— 
The neighbour’s ne’er-ceasing ‘ pianny ’"— 
The shrill penny-whistle that’s played by the lad— 
The thoroughbred Cockney attired in a plaid, 
Whose performance on bagpipes might well drive one mad — 
And the German brass-band that is ten times as bad ; 
And to these as a crowning calamity add 
That grinning Italian, Giovanni, 
Who grinds his vile organ, distracting the head 
Of him who is grinding his brains to make bread, 
But cannot ’mid sounds so uncanny. 


Ah! would that the public, conferring a boon 
On brainwork, would ne’er on piano, bassoon, 
Pipe, or fiddle, encourage an inoppor-tune, 
Or give to that grinning organic baboon 
So much one half-farthing of copper as ! 
And now—having uttered this terrible ban 
On the organised plots ’gainst the comfort of man— 
I proceed to the subject with which I began— 
‘The gyration archaic postprandial’ (see plan), 
A sort of at-home entertainment you can 
Nickname if you wish early hopper-as. 


In the days of ‘ ’ifackens,’ ‘I wis,’ and ‘I trow "— 
The date is a wide one, I freely allow, 
But I cannot provide you a better, I vow,— 
In the days when the gentleman followed his plough, 
And the lady looked after the fowls and the cow,— 
In the days of the Thegns (or between Thegn and now) 
When a noble might lay his own tax on, 
Assessing his vassals as he had a mind 
(If they took it unkindly, he took it in kind, 
His rod often laying their backs on) ; 
If, after he’d dined, 
For amusement he pined— 
Some young Saxon gentleman gaily inclined 
To pay tax with his hops he would instantly bind :— 
For hops now you count on your pockets, | find, 
In those days you counted your Sacks-on. 


Well! there before gentle, and damsel, and groom, 

The youth featly footed in midst of the room, 

As you often depicted have seen, I presume, 

In those manuscripts ancient, whose margins illum- 
ination so brightly bespangles. 
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The Physiology of the Dance. 


The figures perchance may seem awkward and stiff, 
But you scarce at such dancing should scornfully sniff, 
Since dancing, of course, must be angular if 

The people who do it are Angles. 


Round and round 

With many a bound 

To the drum and the bagpipe and violin’s sound, 

He sprang like a deer that’s pursued by the hound, 
And lustily leaped liked a sturgeon. 

All by himself he stood forth on the floor, 

And lightly the rushes went capering o’er, 

For from sharing the dance every lady forbore 

As though she such levity awful forswore 
By the sainted commands of a Spurgeon. 





Meanwhile, I regret to record that the Thegn 
O’ercome by the bagpipe’s mellifluous strain 
(For they e’en in those days took a pipe with a drain) 
In a drone of his own oft indulging amain 
Was with loud nasal psalmody seemingly fain 

To vary the usual tedium. 
We must pardon this slip—or this sleep—for, I fear, 
He was one of those people so prone to good cheer 
That they’re oft in a state which a critic severe 
Would entitle ‘ disgraceful,’ but we will call ‘ queer.’ 
He didn’t care much for the hop, it is clear, 
Which the Council of (Burton-on-) Trent, as I hear, 
Had not at that period counselled for beer, 

And found mead was a happier medium. 


Yet still would our dancer without any stop 
As brisk as a cricket continue to hop 
(A simile, that, which is really tip-top 

For a ball what than cricket more proper ?) 
Till he grew so fatigued he was ready to drop, 
When a mot a propos in the jester would pop, 
Declaring the capers he cut were first chop 

And he for the cutting first chopper. 


Then the company laughed for propriety's sake, 
And the Thegn all at once from his nap would awake, 
And, not hearing the joke, perchance umbrage would take— 
Bid the jester another instanter to make, 
Or he’d never again get a tester ; ’ 
And the wit—no incapable though bell-and-capped— 
Said ‘the joke he had missed was inapt, as he napped, 
Nor should he complain that to miss it he’d happed, 
For he’d had in the slumber in which he was wrapped 
A digester instead of de jester.’* 


Such then was the dance that delighted our sires !— 

This age of its fore-pas’ as seu/ rather tires, 

Pas de deux a deux temps is the thing it admires, 
From which fact one deduces the moral 


* Concerning these ‘ jokes,’ if the reader protests, 
And calls them jejune-ior than middle-age jests, 
Well, the charge is correct—I admit it! 

Our jokes are far-fetched ones I freely allow, 
But theirs had such latitude vast, that I vow 
Their jests were as broad as ours long are just now; 
So for cracking a joke we had better, I trow, 
Try by splitting the diff’rence to hit it, 





The Physiology of the Dance. 


That dancing and discord are somewhat akin, 
Since in this or in that a ‘ set-to ’ to begin, 
You must e’en have a partner to aid you therein ; 
For a solo in dancing is not worth a pin, 

And it always wants two for a quarrel. 


2. THE CARPET-FRISK MODERN EXTEMPORANEOUS. 


And now to the dance we have come that’s confest 
To be better—much better by far—than the rest, 
As its wide popularity soon will attest. 
Yes, a carpet-dance clearly is held to be best— 
Not a drug ic at all in the markets. 
And yet upon drugget it’s pleasanter far, 
While floors highly-polished most excellent are. 
(The French call them Zarguets, but cockneys will jar 
The ear by pronouncing them ‘ parkets.’) 
This dance’s courageous inventor to bless 
All men should unite; for ’tis jolly, I guess, 
To exchange (as all sensible men will confess) 
The evening’s deep black for a light morning dress— 
A reform that we greatly rejoice in. 
And the company’s pleasant as well—it’s so free 
From stiff etiquette and its fiddle-de-dee ;— 
A small friendly party, which both he and she 
Have plenty of room for a choice in. 








Oh, mamma gives a sign for the sports to begin, 

As the heralds of old some grand tournament in 

Shouted out ‘ /aissez aller’ o’er all of the din, 
And each knight at once ‘ adler /aissat’ 

So somebody’s quickly prevailed on to play, 

And the'servant is summoned to take out the tray 

And the table is raised, and is cleared clean away, 
Thus becoming a ¢abu/a rasa. 


Then the gentlemen, choosing their partners, begin, 
And—while some of the married folk gaily join in— 
Each bachelor bent upon having a spin 
Is for straightway selecting a spinster. 
And (saving the few who ‘ sit out,’ since no doubt 
Those who haven’t got partners must e’en go without. 
Like those who are laid by the heels with the gout, 
Nor can toe, knee, heel, instep, or shin stir) 
All—fogey and dowager, stripling and girl, 
Are launched in the waltz’s impetuous whirl 
On the Brussels, or else Kidderminster. 


And even the little folk taking their part 

Are as light of foot as they are of heart, 

And enjoy it, although not too skilled in the art 
Described by the bard as Terpsichore’s. 

Ask little Miss, yonder, who’s holding her frock, 

And then—of her likings appraising the stock,— 

You'll discover that dancing, as sure as the clock, 

Is the thing she loves next after cocoa-nut rock, 
And a mighty deal better than liquorice. 


E’en the dog is enjoying the dance—as he may, 
Dancing dogs are the dogs who, you know, have their day, 
Although wise legislation has quite done away 
With the dogs that were harnessed to barrow and dray 
(Mr. Martin, I think, brought the bill in). 
VOL, XIV.—NO. LXXXII. 
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Fido capers about, and remarks, ‘ Bow wow wow !’ 
With which observation, if me you allow 
The Dickens to play, I’ll explain to you how 

He means that this ‘ Barkis is willin’ !’ 


Oh, many a marriage most happy, I ween, 
Commenced at a carpet-frisk thus has there been, 
When Love, the great Monarch, and Beauty, the Queen, 
For a dance took their places together ;— 
But to lengthen for life such a dance, thought not wrong, 
And, hand claspt in hand, have gone tripping along, 
Thus making existence all music and song, 
And sunshine and summery weather. 


Then take my advice—dance whenever you can— 
*Tis a harmless diversion for woman and man. 
If a general hand-shake’s a capital plan, 
A general foot-shake no worse is. 
So list not to canters whose teaching is false ; 
They’re zo¢ always weakest who go to the waltz! 
And that maxim the close of my verse is! 


FINALE, 


Our measure’s completed, kind reader, so now 
Conducting you back to your seat with a bow, 
I'll retire to my place, should you kindly allow, 

And not as a bungler contemn me. 
I’ve endeavoured with clearness my theme to expound, 
But supposing my utterance noise and not sound, 


And if I’ve not found 


For my fling enough ground, 
An appropriate sentence you'll pass, I’ll be bound,— 
To ‘a dance upon nothing’ condemn me. 


THE CITY OF THE ORPHANS. 


HERE is now rising up in the 
west of England a‘ new city 
which may be appropriately called 
the City of the Orphans. And a re- 
markable city it is. A vast colony 
of orphans would anywhere be a 
strange sight, but in this case it is 
more than strange, it is marvellous. 
This City of Orphans is wonderful 
as being the result of one man’s 
work ; it is wonderful for the vicis- 
situdes through which it has passed ; 
it is wonderful for its extent; it is 
wonderful for what it promises to 
be. The history of this ever-ex- 
panding city takes us altogether out 
of the current of ordinary things 
and makes us look upon human 
effort from a new point of view. 
We have seen often what a love of 
osientation can do; we see here 
what an individual will, guided by 
a lofty faith, can do. In connection 


with this city of orphans we havea 
biography which, when it comes to 
be written, will read more like an 
extravagant fiction than a plain 
matter-of-fact nineteenth century 
narrative. In the life of George 
Miiller there is a singularity not to 
be found in the common crowd of 
biographies: it is a strange life,a 
worthy life, a great life; especially 
great in an age when individuality, 
as Mr. Mill has remarked, is on the 
decline, and mankind are moving on 
to their destiny in a ruck which has 
few really distinguished leaders. 
The City of the Orphans is situate 
on Ashley Down, near Bristol, this 
down being a breezy eminence on 
which, until lately, the farmer 
grazed his cattle. To trace the 
origin of this city we must go back 
to the year 1835, in which year & 
poor Prussian—George Miiller, who 














was then living in Bristol, and who 
had come to England a few years 
before in connection with a mis- 
gionary project—conceived that it 
was his duty to do something to- 
wards providing for the numerous 
orphans who are to be found in our 
large cities. At the time that Mr. 
Maller first began to think of this 
work he was a minister toa small 
sect known as the Brethren, and had 
for a fellow-labourer the late Henry 
Craik, the well-known Hebrew 
scholar, and brother of the Jate Pro- 
fessor Craik, author of the ‘ Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties.’ 
Mr. Miiller had no salary whatever 
in connection with his ministry, he 
and Mr. Craik having resolved not 
to accept a salary, but to leave their 
needs to be supplied as the Brethren 
yoluntarily should decide. This 
arrangement produced very curious 
results. Sometimes Mr. Miiller was 
yery well off, but as he never made 
his wants known to anybody, and 
never, on principle, asked anybody 
for anything, his means were occa- 
sionally very low. On these occa- 
sions his outward appearance indi- 
cated the emptiness of his exchequer, 
and individual members of his con- 
gregation were in the habit when 
they met him with a shabby coat on 
of taking him to a tailor’s and buy- 
ing hima new one. But poverty 
never affected the cheerful spirit of 

















a George Miiller. In March, 1836, he 
0 was living at No. 6, Wilson Street, 
n Bristol, and this house he resolved 
in to transform into an orphanage. 
y On the 11th of April he began to 
re take the children in, and by the 18th 
to of the following month he had for 
of his guests no less than twenty-six 
a orphan children who had lost both 
ly father and mother by death. 
y, Mr. Miiller’s position was at this 
e time a very remarkable one. He 
n had no regular income himself and 
aS was in fact a poor man. How was 
he to provide for the twenty-six 
te orphans that he had taken into his 
is house? He resolved to carry out 
mn | the same principle in respect to the 
or orphans as he had done in respect 
he to himself, that is, never to ask 
‘k anybody for assistance and never to 
a make it known publicly who had 
10 given him anything. If anybody 
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sent him a present for the orphans, 
whether it was in money or goods, it 
was never acknowledged in connec- 
tion with the donor’s name but only 
with initials. Persons who gave for 
mere ostentation had consequently 
no chance of being advertised in 
connection with the orphanage ; for 
whether a large or small amount 
was given, nothing more than the 
donor’s initials were made public. 

Under these singular circum- 
stances Mr. Miiller opened his 
orphanage. Some people thought 
that the orphanage was a freak of 
fanaticism, and others predicted that 
an institution founded on such prin- 
ciples could not exist. But others 
again, who saw what a large number 
of children Mr. Miiller had to feed, 
sent him assistance in money, in 
flour, in draperies, Xe. 

Still there was a continual chorus 
of depreciators, who said the thing 
must fail; but instead of heeding 
these, Mr. Miller, who found that 
more children were brought to him 
than could be accommodated in his 
house, rented a second house, and 
in a short time he had this one as 
full as the first. 

The wants of this orphan com- 
munity were literally supplied from 
day to day by gifts from the public; 
but nobody was asked for anything. 
A family of fifty or sixty consumed 
a good deal of food; the amount 
for clothing them was no incon- 
siderable trifle; the rent of two 
houses involved expense; and as 
Mr. Miiller had engaged nurses and 
teachers for the orphans, there was 
a further outlay in this direction. 

It was no wonder that even per- 
sons who were friendly to the young 
institution should have doubts as to 
its endurance. There was no list 
of subscribers, no income of any 
kind except the promiscuous gifts 
of the public, who were never soli- 
cited to give. Mr. Miiller, however, 
did not share these doubts. He 
relied solely on the efficacy of 
prayer, and believing that the care 
of orphans was a worthy work for a 
Christian minister, he had no doubt 
that the means of providing for the 
orphans would be forthcoming. 
Help came to him in the most ex- 
traordinary way. Many people 
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whom he had never seen sent him 
money for the support of the or- 
phans; anonymous donors dropped 
cash and trinkets into his letter- 
box, and occasionally he had a con- 
siderable sum on hand. But still 
there were periods when Mr. Miiller 
was down to his last penny and did 
not know where he would obtain 
the next meal for his orphans. In 
these periods people said he had 
gone too far, and while they were 
discussing what would become of 
the children at the break-up of the 
institution Mr. Miiller opened a 
third house, for boys, and took in 
more orphans. The fact was that 
as the character of the institution 
became known, applications were 
made on behalf of orphans, and Mr. 
Miiller, having these cases brought 
before him, was not disposed to 
refuse the children admission. 
Ordinary prudence would have 
hesitated, but Mr. Miiller seemed to 
lack this, depending solely on his 
prayer, and before the end of De- 
cember, 1837, he had seventy-nine 
orphans under his care. Surely 
then it was time to stop. In July 
and August, 1838, Mr. Miiller had 
frequently not a penny in hand, and 
as he made ita rule never to go into 
debt, the necessities of the institu- 
tion had to be supplied by the do- 
nations as they came in day by day 
and often hour by hour. At these 
times nearly everybody lost heart 
in the work except Mr. Miller. In 
his published ‘ Narrative,’ referring 
to this period, we often find entries 
which show the extreme necessities 
of the institution; yet, strange to 
say, there was never a single in- 
stance in which the children lacked 
either food or clothing. Under the 
date August 18, 1838, for instance, 
we find: ‘I have not a penny in 
hand for the orphans.’ On August 
20 he was again ‘ penniless.’ Three 
days afterwards he writes in his 
‘ Narrative:’ ‘To-day I was again 
without a single penny, when 3/. 
was sent from Clapham, with a box 
of new clothes for the orphans.’ In 
the same year, on the z1st Novem- 
ber, he makes this entry: ‘ Never 
were we so reduced in funds as to- 
day. There was not a single half- 
penny in hand between the matrons 


of the three houses.’ But before 
the day was over funds were forth- 
coming to meet the wants of tlie 
day. At the end of 1838 there were 
in the three houses 86 orphans—31 
in the girls’ orphan-house, 31 in the 
infant orphan-house, and 24 in the 
boys’ orphan-house. 

A man who has a family of nine, 
even when he has a fair income, 
thinks he has’a good many mouths 
to fill, but the remarkable pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Miiller’s case was that 
he had a family of nearly ninety 
lodged in three large houses; that 
he provided them with wholesome 
food in abundance, and also with 
clothing and suitable education, 
and yet he had no fixed income 
whatever! It is true that for many 
years his means were very low, but 
it is equally true that in his ex- 
tremest need help always came. 
Sometimes he had help from stran- 
gers, for even in these early days of 
the institution it became known 
that the poor Prussian, whose hear? 
yearned for the orphans, had 
family of nearly ninety depending 
solely upon the public for support. 
Sometimes a five or ten-pound note 
was dropped anonymously into his 
letter-box. Other contributors who 
had observed Mr. Miiller’s work 
sent him presents of oatmeal, of 
treacle, of vinegar, of cloth, of shoes, 
&c.; but there was no ostentatious 
publicity to be got out of the con- 
tributions, whether they amounted 
to hundreds of pounds or to asingle 
penny, nothing but the initials of 
the donor being given in the ac- 
counts in any case. Nor had the 
donors any right of nomination in 
respect to candidates for the insti- 
tution. All Mr. Miiller asked of 
gue who brought orphans to 

im was, Are both the child's 
parents dead? was the child borm 
in wedlock? is the child destitute ? 
If these questions were satisfactorily 
answered there was nothing said 
about the favour of subscribers or 
the religion of the deceased parents. 
The children were taken into the 
houses, so long as there was room 
for them, in accordance with the 
order in which application was made 
for them. Mr. Miiller’s plan was ® 
literal application of the familiar 
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phrase, first come first served, and 
from this plan he has never deviated. 

The enormous responsibility which 
he voluntarily undertook, when he 
was, according to all human calcu- 
jations, absolutely without means, 
would have appalled even mode- 
rately rich men; but where others 
gaw difficulties he saw only encou- 
ragement. Nothing disheartened 
him; and when those who knew the 
daily poverty and the ‘hand to 
mouth’ supplies thought of failure, 
he was looking cheerfully towards 
the future when he would be able 
to have twice the number or per- 
daps ten times the number of 
orphans under his care. 

In 1839 there was a repetition of 
the previous year’s experience. Daily 
mecessities strangely met, and the 
unfailing confidence of Mr. Miiller. 
On February 9th he records in his 
‘Narrative’ that he had ‘not a 
penny in hand.’ On April oth: ‘I 
@m once more penniless.’ On the 
sth August there was ‘not a penny 
in hand,’ and on the 12th there is a 
similar report in the ‘ Narrative.’ 
The same thing occurred at various 
subsequent dates up to the end of 
the year and all through 1840, 1841, 
and 1842. About the middle of 
1843 there were many applications 
for the admission of orphans, but 
as the three houses were as full as 
they could be, having regard to the 
health of the children, Mr. Miiller, 
to the astonishment of the neigh- 
bourhood, rented another house, 
and this too he soon filled with 
orphans. 

Up to this time these strangely- 
supported orphan-houses had been 
@ marvel to everybody. Some had 
‘scoffed at the efforts of the poor 
Prussian minister, but many, struck 
with the true humanity of his daily 
life, his most tender care of the 
fatherless and motherless family of 
which he had taken charge, helped 
him. Some sent him silver spoons 
and half-worn trinkets and jewellery ; 
poor men saved a portion of their 
wages for him; rich men gave to 
him liberally. But as his expenses 
‘were great, all he got occasionally 
failed him, and then the institution 


Seemed on the verge of destruction, 


but only to prove once more that 
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there was in it a principle of vitality 
which, however incomprehensible it 
might be to ordinary observers, 
was nevertheless real. 

Four large houses all full of merry 
children—many boys among them 
rescued from a pauper’s doom— 
many girls saved from the streets 
and brought up from their very in- 
fancy under influences which form 
as near an approach to the family 
influence as can be obtained in an 
institution in which a large number 
of children are associated together ! 
And all this done by a poor foreigner 
who never asked any man for any- 
thing! 

No wonder people began to look 
more closely at this singularly-con- 
ducted institution; and the more 
they examined the more their won- 
der was excited. They saw that 
there were no annual dinners, no 
publication of the names of donors, 
no solicitation for funds, no canvas- 
sers or collectors; but as good wine 
needs no bush, a good deed adver- 
tises itself. There, before the public 
eye, were four large houses filled 
with children; the man who had 
gathered them together, and who 
had become in the most direct sense 
a father to the fatherless, was a 
humble-minded, poor man, whose 
quiet, unpretentious life had often 
been remarked. Those who are 
conversant with the phenomena of 
crime say that every great criminal 
has many imitators; that there is 
a morbid influence which extends 
from the original criminal, whether 
he is a Turpin, a Jack Sheppard, a 
Palmer, or a Caseley, to other minds 
which are susceptible of such in- 
fluence, and produces a crop of imi- 
tators. In like manner the influence 
of a good deed may be traced. 
There never was a great philanthro- 
pist whose work did not create an 
emulative spirit in generous natures, 
and George Miiller’s influence was 
not without its effect. He had 
taken all the responsibility of bring- 
ing upand educating a small colony 
of children who had been deprived 
by death of father and mother, and 
philanthropic observers, sceing this, 
claimed to share in the work by 
sending to the founder of the new 
institution help in money or gocds. 
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But although the helpers were 
many and were continually increas- 
ing, the institution was not without 
its difficulties in 1844. On the 2nd 
of April Mr. Muller writes in his 
‘Narrative: ‘The need of to-day 
was 3/.0s.6d. Yesterday I had paid 
away all the money in hand, but in 
the afternoon there came in by sale 


of articles (given for the benefit of 


the orphans), 2/. 17s. 5¢., by the 
boxes in the orphan-houses, 5s. 6d., 
and by needlework of the orphans, 
48. 34d., so that we were enabled to 
meet the demands of the day.’ 

On the roth of June he had not a 
penny left, and on the 12th of June 
he had only threepence for the next 
day’s maintenance of the orphans. 
Timely help came, however, and the 
children, who knew nothing of the 
poverty of their protector, never 
went without a single meal. On 
the 24th of June Mr. Miiller writes: 
‘ To-day two orphans were brought 
from Bath, for though we are so 
poor the work goes forward, and 
children are received as long as 
there is room.’ The poverty and 
the expansion, in fact, went along 
together, Mr. Miiller’s plan being to 
take in children, irrespective of his 
present means, so long as he had 
space in his houses to accommodate 
them. At the end of July, 1844, 
Mr. Miiller bad received in dona- 
tions 7748/. 16s. 43d. without having 
applied to anybody for a single sub- 
scription, and he had then in his 
four houses 121 orphans. 

This large family often exhausted 
his means, notwithstanding the libe- 
ral donations he received. One day 
he was comparatively rich, another 
day he was exceedingly poor. Under 
the date August 7 he writes in his 
‘ Narrative: ‘There came in, when 
there was not one penny in my 
hands, 4s. and 3s. 6d. I also found 
38. in the boxes in my house, ros. 
was given as the profit of the sale 
of ladies’ bags, and 2s. 6d. as the 
produce of a forfeit-box at a young 
ladies’ school. Likewise were given 
to me two gold rings, two gold 
watch-keys, a pair of earrings, a 
gold brooch, two waist-buckles, a 
pair of bracelets, a watch-hook, and 
a broken brooch. Thus we have a 
little towards the need of to-morrow.’ 


All through 1844 there were oeca- 
sional days when the funds were 
exhausted and other days when 
there was abundance of means, and 
these vicissitudes continued through 
1845 and 1846. In the latter year 
Mr. Miiller resolved to bwild a house 
specially adapted for the orphans, 
The large number of children he 
then had in his four houses in Wil- 
son Street were found to be a great 
inconvenience to the neighbourhood, 
in consequence of the noise they 
made during their play-hours, and 
there were also defects in the houses 
in respect to drainage, the houses 
not having been built for so largea 
number of inmates. Mr. Miiller 
accordingly bought a field at Ashley 
Down, and in July, 1847, com- 
menced to build his new house, and 
thus laid the foundation of what we 
have called the City of the Orphans. 

The new house was built to ac- 
commodate 300 children, namely, 
140 orphan girls above seven years 
of age, 80 orphan boys above seven, 
and 80 male and female infant 
orphans. 

This building cost over 15,000l., 
and Mr. Miller transferred his or- 
phans to it from the four houses in 
Wilson Street in June, 1849. The 
size and accommodation of the house 
may be estimated when it is stated 
that it contains about 300 large 
windows, lighting work-rooms, 
school-rooms, bakery, store-rooms, 
teachers’-rooms, play-rooms, dormi- 
tories, &c. There are also connected 
with it large open play-grounds 
with swings, jumping-boards, &e., 
for the children. 

Since the opening of this new 
orphan-house at Ashley Down in 
1849 the progress of Mr. Miiller’s 
work is one of the most extraordi- 
nary romances that ever was written. 
It was remarkable that he should 
have been suppiied with the means 
of building the first large house at 
Ashley Down, considering that he 
never asked any man for help, but 
what followed was still more re- 
markable. 

He had not had possession of the 
new house long before he had it 
filled to its utmost capacity with 
children. It was wonderful to see 
three hundred orphans amply pro- 
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vided for in such a noble house 
through the instrumentality of one 
man, a simple-minded man who 
prayed for help when he needed it 
and believed that his nee l would be 
supplied. Assoon as his new house 
was full Mr. Miiller found that he 
had to turn away from his doors 
many orphans who were just as 
worthy of admission as those he had 
under his care. He had a great re- 
sponsibility, for 300 children is no 
small family, but the insufficiency 
of his house gave him great anxiety. 

When Father Mathew set out on 
his great crusade against intempe- 
rance he made use of the memorable 
words ‘Here goes in the name of 
God.’ Mr. Miller, on finding the 
house containing his 300 children 
too small, resolved to build another, 
saying that it was God’s work and 
not his. He made his second house 
larger than his first, and soon filled 
it with 400 more children, making 
a total of 700. Still the orphans 
came to his doors, and in spite of 
the warnings of people who said 
the institution was already too 
large, he resolved to build a third 
house, larger than either of the other 
two, for the accommodation of 450 
more orphans. This also he soon 
filled, thus increasing his family ‘to 
1150. 

Number One, Number Two, and 
Number Three, as the houses are 
called, have been in full operation 
for some years, and as the three 
proved inadequate, Mr. Miiller re- 
solved to build two more houses, 
Number Four and Number Five, so 
that he might increase his family to 
upwards of 2000! And these two 
new houses are now almost com- 
pleted, and in a few months will be 
fally occupied. When Mr. Miiller 
had forty orphans, people said he 
had too many; what will they say 
now to his 2100? The objectors 
have disappeared, and the institu- 
tion is accepted as a great fact. 
Success has made it so; and now, 
when Mr. Miiller’s needs are greater 
than ever, he never has to complain 
of poverty. He counts his balances 
by thousands sterling, and continues 
to extend his ‘ city’ till people won- 
der where it will end. The sum 
expended on the buildings in which 
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the orphans are lodged amounts to 
about 100,000/.,a large sum when 
it is remembered that all this has 
been contributed without the name 
of any donor being published. The 
total sum which Mr. Miller has re- 
ceived for the orphans since he 
opened his house for them in 1836 
is upwards of 280,c00/. The letter- 
box of his humble house, which is 
at 21, Paul Street, Bristol (for Mr. 
Miller does not reside in the insti- 
tution, although he spends the 
greater part of the day there), is as 
valuable as the cap of Fortunatus. 
Passers-by drop in all sorts of jewel- 
lery, and cash and bank-notes with- 
out stint. It ismo uncommon thing 
for him to acknowledge in his ‘ Nar- 
rative,’ which he publishes annu- 
ally, a penny from an errand-boy 
or domestic servant, and in the 
same line a thousand pounds from 
‘A. B.,.’ or some other equally un- 
personal initials. He has often re- 
ceived gifts of sool., roool., 2000/., 
30001., gooo/., up to S8oool., at one 
time, and these vast sums are all 
anonymous so far as the public are 
concerned. Last year (from May, 
1867, to May, 1868) the expenses 
connected with the orphans were 
nearly 34,000/.! Of this about 
13,000/. was the current expenses in 
connection with the orphans, and 
the chief part of the remainder was 
in providing new buildings. The 
cost of each orphan during the year 
was 12/, 10s., inclusive of every ex- 
pense without exception. The gene- 
ral expenses for the previous year 
were upwards of 27,000/. 

What becomes of the children 
when they grow up? The girls re- 
main in the institution till they are 
able to go to service. Mr. Miller 
keeps them till they are sufficiently 
qualified for a situation, and espe- 
cially till their constitution is suffi- 
ciently established. They generally 
remain under his care till they are 
over eighteen years of age. If there 
happen to be any who are unfit on 
account of delicate health for do- 
mestic service, they are apprenticed 
to some light business. ‘The girls 
are greatly in demand as servants, 
and their thorough training fits 
them admirably for such a position. 
Many of the girls now in the insti- 









































































































































































































































































































tution have been under Mr. Miiller's 
charge for over seventeen years. 
They are instructed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English gram- 
mar, geography, English history, 
a little of universal history, all kinds 
of useful needlework and household 
work. 

The boys are generally appren- 
ticed between fourteen and fifteen 
years old, but in each case Mr. 
Miiller regards the welfare of the 
individual orphan without having 
any fixed rule. They have a free 
choice of trade, but when once they 
have chosen they are not permitted 
to change. Boys, as well as girls, 
have an outfit provided, and any 
other expenses that may be con- 
nected with their apprenticeship are 
also met by the funds of the orphan 
establishment. The boys have the 
same mental cultivation as the girls, 
and they learn to knit and mend 
their stockings. They also make 
their beds, clean their shoes, and do 
a little garden-work in the way of 
digging, planting, and weeding the 
vegetable plots around the institu- 
tion. 

The health of the orphans is re- 
markably good, a fact which may 
be easily understood when the hy- 
gienic arrangements of the orpban- 
houses are known. Lofty, airy, 
warm, and thoroughly - ventilated 
rogms, for school and play, and 
sleeping apartments which cannot 
be surpassed for healthful comtort. 
The rate of mortality is considerably 
lower in the City of the Orphans 
than the average mortality of Eng- 
land. While in London—one of 
the healthiest of the large cities— 
the rate of mortality is over 20 per 
annum for every thousand living, the 
rate in the city at Ashley Down is 
little more than half this, a fact 
which is remarkable when it is 
known that many of the orphans have 
naturally a weak constitution. The 
healthful and cheerful appearance 
of Mr. Miiller’s children is a matter 
of remark by all who see them. In 
their play-rooms they have plenty 
of toys—contributed by the public— 
and it is a matter of real interest to 
see hundreds of them together in 
these vast apartments induiging in 
all kinds of childish sports and 
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games. They are a happy commu- 
nity, full of animal spirits, and ap- 
parently as capable of enjoying life 
as the most favoured children in 
the country. 

It is long since the City of the 
Orphans acquired far more than a 
local interest. We have only to 
look through the most recently pub- 
lished of Mr. Miiller’s ‘ Narratives’ 
to see how widely the institution is 
known. As we glance casually over 
the pages we see that a baker in 
Bedfordshire sends 5/., being a penny 
on every sack of flour he bakes and 
the first money he takes in a morn- 
ing in his little shop; a Bristol 
donor sends roo/.; from Devonshire 
(no further particulars being sup- 
plied), 190/. 2s. 11d. ; from Appen- 
zell, Switzerland, 2/.; from Holland, 
40 florins; from Blackheath, rool.; 
from a shipowner, rool. instead of 
insuring his ships; from R.8.C., 
Caleutta, 5/.; from Demerara, 4/.; 
from Bengal, 100 rupees; from the 
neighbourhood of Bath, 500/.; from 
Scotland, 50/. From every point of 
the compass, from far and near, Mr. 
Miiller now receives aid, and it may 
be truly said that there are few 
foreign mails which do not bring 
donations towards the support of 
the orphans at Ashley Down. 

The wonderful progress of the 
great work has already started in 
the minds of active philanthropists 
a very important question as to the 
future of the orphans of England. 
We cannot in this country do what 
is done at ‘The Howard Mission 
and Home for Little Wanderers’ at 
New York, that is, take in desti- 
tute children and keep them till 
homes can be found for them. This 
country is densely populated, and 
labour is not so valuable as in Ame- 
rica, consequently the demand for 
children to adopt is not so great 
here as in the United States. There 
are still left to us, however, three 
ways in which we can take care of 
the orphan population. We can 
keep them in workhouses as we do 
at present; we can take them out 
of workhouses and place them with 
families, giving with them a certain 
amount per week, as recommended 
in Miss Florence Hill’s invaluable 
work ‘The Children of the State;’ 
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or we can expand the City of the 
Orphans founded by Mr. Muller. 

The first of these plans is the 
worst of all. An orphan may not 
be of pauper parents, but place the 
child in a workhouse for half a 
dozen years and it is a confirmed 
pauper with little chance of ever 
being anything else. The second 
plan has been tried, it is said with 
success, in Scotland, particularly at 
Edinburgh, and as an initiative ex- 
periment in Wiltshire. If it could 
be made general—as it onght to be 
—it would simply be an extended 
system for granting out-door relief, 
for the money paid with the child 
would have to come out of the poor- 
rate. In this case therefore the 
child does not get clear of the 
pauper influence altogether. 

These facts make philanthropists 
look with great interest to the deve- 
lopment of Mr. Miuller’s plan. Na- 
tional scandals have been entirely 
removed by voluntary effort. A case 
in point is supplied by the Royal 
National Life-boat Institution. Be- 


fore the organization of this truly 
noble society our coasts were com- 
paratively unprotected: through its 
efforts there are life-boats on almost 
every dangerous part of the coast. 
We have still the national scandal 
ofa neglected community of orphans. 
Is it not possible that Mr. Miiller’s 
orphanages may yet do for these 
poor waifs of humanity what the 
Life-boat Institution has done for 
the seamen wrecked on our shores ? 
In a few years Mr. Miiller has pro- 
vided accommodation for a sixth of 
the destitute orphans of the country; 
he is still in vigorous manhood, and 
there cannot be a doubt, if we may 
take the past as a guide to the fu- 
ture, that his five great houses for 
2100 children are only the fore- 
runners of other houses of a similar 
character. What the institution 
will lead to the future must deter- 
mine; but, according to all present 
appearances, it seems destined to 
bring about the solution of a ques- 
tion which has baffled all the prac- 
tical philanthropists of our time. 


THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By A PERIPATETIC. 


A DAY AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


> Old Bailey, or, as it is now 
called, the Central Criminal 
Court, is not a very savoury or en- 
joyable place. A criminal trial has 
a dramatic interest about it which 
does not often belong to a civil trial; 
and it may be conceded that a 
struggle for life or liberty is in itself 
more intrinsically interesting than 
disputes about right and property. 
Still there is a frightful vulgarity 
and monotony about all criminal 
trials. One feels this very much at 
the Central Criminal Court. Aman 
attended there one day and went 
home saying that there was only 
one respectable man in the whole 
court and that was the prisoner. 
I suppose that on that occasion the 
judge was the judge of whom Lord 
Sydney Godolphin Osborne spoke 
in a late letter to the ‘ Times,’ as one 
who passed sentence in the most 


severe moral tone, and-was known 
to be flagrantly immoral himself. 
About once in two years I go down 
to the Old Bailey ; if I went oftener 
I suppose I should not care for it 
at all; but going so seldom it is the 
most sensational sort of thing that 
comes within my experience. I 
enter by the north court and send 
in my card to the sheriff, intending 
thereby to be civil; and though lL 
have no reason to think that my card 
ever reaches that august functionary, 
its production generally has the de- 
sired effect. The humblest func- 
tionary has a magisterial air, and is 
apparently fully persuaded that he is 
a prop to the British constitution. 
On entering the court you perceive 
a majestic being, clothed in super- 
human attire, conspicuous by a vast 
gold chain and other heavy ornamen- 
tation, reposing beneath a splendid 
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canopy, the very embodiment of the 
British lion and of imperial justice. 
You at once conclude that he is a 
Lord Chief Justice; at least you are 
quite sure that he is the judge who 
is to try the case. Presently there 
enters a quiet gentleman in a plain 
gown and wig, who takes his modest 
seat ata side desk. You presently 
discover that the gorgeous gentle- 
man has nothing more to do with 
the trial than if he were a bobby, 
and that all the important business 
is really done by the quiet man, 
who cannot for a moment compete 
with him in the article of fine rai- 
ment. The judges preside at the 
more important trials at the Old 
Bailey according to a regular rota, 
but the regular judge of the court 
is the Recorder. Very fortunate is 
the City of London in possessing 
such a recorder. He is a man of 
mark, a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, a member of Parliament, the 
commissioner who did an important 
national service by going out to 
Jamaica. But we are now speaking 
of him in his court, where he is one 
of the most acute, patient, and 
painstaking of judges, at the same 
time singularly gentle and humane; 
and it is quite a treat to watch 
his management of the court, and 
to listen to his terse, luminous 
charges. 

There are always three courts 
sitting and sometimes a fourth 
court. They are merely rooms, 
these chambers of justice, where the 
most important judiciary business 
of the country is transacted, and 
rooms so small that any gushing 
advocate who likes to shout and 
scream can be easily overheard in 
other courts than his own. The 
scene is always interesting, and 
there are ways of making it specially 
so. There is a great contrast be- 
tween the Old Bailey and an assize 
court, for an assize court is gene- 
rally a lofty and spacious hall, 
crowded with the best people of the 
county town, end the preponderance 
of indictments is for light offences ; 
but here, when it is a case of life or 
death, or large figures and heavy 
penalties are involved, the Central 
Criminal Court has little of a court 

bout it, but is a mere business 


office for the transaction of justice, 
You slip at will from one court into 
another, and in each court some 
important trial is going on. More- 
over you come upon groups of per- 
sons who are directly interested in 
the proceedings. It may be a set of 
witnesses and the prosecutor, not 
at all elevated by his public posi- 
tion, will enter upon an amicable 
conversation with you and clear up 
any doubtful points in his evidence; 
or there may be a number of the 
prisoner's friends who are rejoicing 
over his acquittal or bemoaning his 
sentence. Sometimes, though very 
rarely, you have a chance of a brief 
interview with an illustrious culprit. 
You come back to your court, which 
perhaps you have deserted through 
the long extent of a counsel’s florid 
speech. A great deal has been said 
about the acquired gentleness and 
humanity of English law in the last 
generation in allowing counsel to a 
prisoner; while it is a remarkable 
fact, which I should like to have 
explained, that prisoners were more 
frequently acquitted in the days 
when they had no counsel than in 
days when they can have as many 
as they can afford. Upon the whole 
you greatly admire the way in which 
justice isadministered. I was much 
pleased with one incident. Two 
wretched women were brought up 
for ‘concealment, a wrong more 
against themselves than against so- 
ciety. The judge postponed pass- 
ing sentence, and said they would 
be visited by some ladies who would 
see what could be done for them. 

I wonder, indeed, how it is that 
the jury by no chance ever use the 
pen, ink, and paper so abundantly 
provided for them. I also wonder 
whether the juryman, whom I ob- 
serve to be fast asleep, can upon 
the whole be said to be giving an 
undivided attention to the case. 
Still, they do not make so many 
blunders, though every now and 
then we hear of an innocent person 
being found guilty, and it is very 
common indeed that a guilty per- 
son should get off. You are soon 
able to see that in London the 
juries are much sharper than in the 
country, and, as a rule, more ready 
to convict. The juries are some- 
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times a cause of great disturbance 
and objurgation to the officers of 
the court. An ill-conditioned jury 
that cannot make up their minds is 
the special horror of the officials 
who have to take care of them or 
who are in charge of the court. 
‘It’s a very bad sign, sir, said one 
of the officials, ‘when the jury ask 
leave to retire, and are so very quiet 
as soon as they get into their room. 
Now this here jury, sir, as soo as 
they got into their rocm didn’t say 
a word to one another, but were as 
glum as could be. I should not be 
surprised if they didn’t give a ver- 
dict till midnight.’ This was said 
to me in the first trial of the late 
Rachel case, when the jury were 
discharged without giving a verdict. 
I have had some interesting conver- 
sation on the ways and habits of 
juries. Some jurymen, if they fore- 
see a long delay, take the precau- 
tion of replenishing their brandy- 
flasks at luncheon time. This I take 
to be thoughtfully provident on the 
part of a juryman, and no infringe- 
ment of integrity. ‘They make 
themselves very comfortable,’ I was 
told; ‘lie at full length, and do a 
deal of smoking.’ 

When I go to the Old Bailey I 
generally select some day when a 
cause céldbre is being tried. As you 
enter the Old Court what a crowd 
of recollections arise of such causes 
as you look around! You might 
furnish forth a Chamber of Horrors 
as large as Madame Tussaud’s entire 
collection from the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who have figured in the 
dock. You might furnish forth the 
population of a moderately-populous 
town with the number of people 
who in the old hanging days were 
sentenced to death from that bench 
somewhere about which the black 
cap is always kept in readiness. 
I was talking to a solicitor one day 
whose lot it had been to have had a 
great deal to do with persons con- 
demned to be hanged for murder. 
He told me that murders were not 
committed so much through drink, 
as is popularly supposed, as from 
some sudden access of passion or 
frenzy. ‘And they all said the 


same thing, if they only could, could 
have one more chance.’ 
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The trial which I last attended 
was that of Madame Rachel, the 
French Jewess. On the first day 
there was a murder trial going on 
at the same time; but murder was 
quite at a discount, and Madame 
Rachel was quoted as first favourite. 
There was the more interest in the 
case as Lord Ranelagh was to be 
examined, perhaps to be cross- 
examined, and it was to be hoped 
that some scandalous revelations 
would be made. It is not often 
that they get hold of a lord at the 
Old Bailey. The last time, how- 
ever, that I was there—it was the 
trial of the Baron De Vidal on the 
charge of attempting to murder his 
son—there were one or two lords 
and princes who spoke highly in 
favour of the defendant's general 
humanity. On this occasion Mr. 
Justice Blackburn presided, with 
all that decision and acuteness which 
he afterwards showed in the Man- 
chester trials; and the scene between 
the judge and the prosecutor, who 
utterly refused to give a word of 
evidence against his father, was 
really fine. ‘The judge showed tre- 
mendous severity in his manner to 
the recalcitrant witness, but gav 
him a very moderate penalty for 
his contempt of court, and the Baron 
got a year’s hard labour, and seems 
to have altogether disappeared from 
the social life which he had hitherto 
after a fashion adorned. 

The examination of Lord Rane- 
lagh was eminently satisfactory; in 
the first place, because he entirely 
cleared himself of the vague charges 
which were floating in the air against 
him, and in the next place because 
he gave damaging evidence against 
both the worthless women who 
principally figured in the case. He 
knew nothing of the prisoner beyond 
casually visiting her shop, which 
acquired so much notoriety after 


the Carnegie lawsuit some years 
ago. On the other hand, he had 
never given Mrs. Borrodaile his 


card ; much less worn her shirts on 
his back, borrowed from her a ten- 
pound note, or beheld her as Venus 
rising from the waves. Lord Rane- 
lagh wished to give his explanations 
as a gentleman to gentlemen, but 
the lawyers have a superstition that 
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it is always necessary to give a 
direct answer to a direct question, 
whereas, in a case where personal 
honour is involved, the categorical 
question and reply is by no means 
the best way of conducting a case. 
He claimed some latitude of speech, 
but the Recorder sternly refused any 
indulgence of the kind. He appeared 
to yield submissively, but with great 
skill and coolness he went through 
all the little explanatory speeches 
with which he had prepared himself, 
and altogether departed from the 
usual groove of the witness-box. 
All this time Madame Rachel would 
almost form a study for the statu- 
esque. She reclined in a comfortable 
arm-chair, with her finger to her 
face, tired but attentive, a picture of 
repose and immobility: intelligent, 
well-bred, well-dressed, it was 
difficult to believe that she was so 
illiterate that she could not write 
and could hardly read. Let it be 
said for Mrs. Borrodaile, whom her 
own counsel stigmatised as an idiotic 
fool, that she gave her evidence with 
@ voice not unmusical,a manner not 
unladylike, and if her chin had not 
fallen in, might be still flirtable. 
She had a great mass of hair, and 
proffered her perfect willingness to 
submit her hair to Mr. Digby Sey- 
mour’s cross-examination; but she 
did not clear up the interesting 
point as to whether this hair was 
the product of Madame Rachel’s 
scientific appliances. Mr. Seymour’s 
thoroughly Hibernian eloquence 
testified the stentorian lungs; but 
though he was speaking for several 
hours itis astonishing into how small 
a compass the pith of his remarks 
could be brought, even when doing 
him every justice. While he was 
speaking the Recorder was again 
and again examining the letters 
which performed such an essential 
part in the history of the case, but 
they fairly mystified the right 
honourable gentleman ; there was no 
theory submitted to the court which 
could give any intelligible account 
of them. The one hypothesis was 
that Mrs. Borrodaile was a lunatic ; 
the other, that she was the most 
artful, bad woman that ever lived ; 
and it was impossible to accept or to 
reject either bypothesis. For our 
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own part we do not regret the no 
verdict which was equivalent to the 
not-proven of a Scotch court. The 
trial had thoroughly exposed the 
character of each, and had covered 
each with all sorts of social penalties, 
and this result was quite satisfactory, 
and it might be wished that the 
public should hear no more of an 
infamous and disgusting case. 

But did nothing transpire respect- 
ing all those Cyprian mysteries of 
the toilet, whose renowned priestess 
was thus rudely brought before the 
public gaze? Where, oh where, we 
thought, is the Magnetic Rock amid 
Sahara’s howling desert, whence 
distils the mystic dew which is to 
rejuvenate the most leathery cuticle? 
Will not the Royal Geographical 
Society send out an expedition to 
investigate the locality and lay down 
the latitude and longitude on the 
map? Will not the British Associ- 
ation, then sitting at Norwich, send 
some of its members to verify the 
process of extracting the bloom and 
freshness of peaches which is to 
make beautiful woman beautiful for 
ever? And the balms and spices 
and flowers of Araby the Blest, shall 
we not now hear concerning them 
what will give us a modern Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment? But, alas 
for Madame Rachel! thecase resolved 
itself into a very vulgar charge of 
fraudulent extortion and swindling. 
And, alas for the ‘Saturday Review- 
ers!’ it doesnot appear that the ‘girls 
of the period’ besiege 494, New Bond 
Street, for philtres and cosmetics. 
The modern Canidia does not appear 
to be very flush of coin. She does 
not drive a roaring trade. She sucks 
extremely dry an occasional dupe, 
and now and then she talks with 
a lord across the counter; but society 
at large has no extensive dealings 
with her wares. She knows some- 
thing of mortgages and executions; 
something of the infirmary and the 
prison ; she has few friends, and she 
can’t get bail. This does not ex- 
actly look as if her trade were exten- 
sive and she herself flourishing like 
a green bay-tree. The rule of the 
goodness of English women is only 
proved by the abnormal monstrosity 
of a Mrs. Borrodaile. We shall still 
continue to disbelieve in ‘the girl of 














the period’—except among the im- 
mediate friends and relations of Mr. 
Saturday Reviewer. 


WOODS AND WATERS, 


September is the most enjoyable 
month of the year, whether in town 
or country, and all those who can 
afford it, and a vast number who 
can’tafford it, now take their holiday. 
They are scattered abroad, speed- 
ing across the seas, skirting lakes 
and glaciers, climbing mountains, 
traversing galleries, investigating 
museums. People give anxious 
glances at the ‘ Continental Brad- 
shaw,’ a most delicious publication; 
and men who are leit in town turn 
to the insular edition to see how they 
may get away to the uttermost part 
of our island. It has always 
appeared to me that there are a class 
of persons, an exceedingly numerous 
class, who are never satisfied with 
pleasures unless they are expensive, 
and who gauge their pleasure by 
what they have to pay for it; and 
who lose the delights that lie imme- 
diately at hand because they cannot 
reach sufficiently far to attain those 
at a distance. All Roederer's or 
Mumm’s champagne have never 
equalled the pure draughts of water 
which I have quaffed on Ben Lo- 
mond or Loch Katrine; and many 
crowded table d’hdétes at foreign 
hotels are forgotten as I recal long 
wanderings amid remote English 
landscapes and the simple refresh- 
ment taken beneath the shadow of 
some mighty elm or beech planted 
in front of a village hostel. After 
all, the simplest and most genuine 
delights of the summer and early 
autumn are the woods and waters ! 
And these are so easily accessible to 
usall. If, instead of being afraid 
of solitude, you love her, and find 
her most companionable, then you 
will enjoy her most thoroughly, not 
in surveying sights and scenery 
which you are ordered to admire, 
and which levy fatiguing claims on 
your attention, but when you 
thoroughly enjoy your leisure in the 
tranquil home delights of meadow, 
stream, and grove. Horace was a 
sensible man, if any, and he knew 
what fine scenery was and appreci- 
ated Soracte, but above all things, 
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he enjoyed the woods and waters, 
and we like him at his best when he 
is lying on the green turf listening 
to the stream, or listening to the 
music—the only music that could 
lull his poor fevered friend Me- 
czenas to sleep—of falling water. 

Yes; I like this bank ‘and the 
Swayipg boughs, and the modest 
refreshment provided against the 
certainty of the afternoon summer 
thirst. And here is a huge quan- 
tity of books wheeled out to me, 
very pretty in their rainbow- 
coloured bindings, that is to say 
the new books that have come from 
publishers or the town libraries (7 
think nearly all that have been pub- 
lished of late), and with them, in 
sombre coverings, those heavier 
books which are old and not incon- 
stant companions of the peripatetic’s 
more studious hours. But though 
the books are here, I am by no means 
clear in my own mind that I shall 
read them. I have a right to my 
leisure. I have helped my friends 
at the troublesome beginning of 
their election work, and by-and-by 
I may have to help them again, 
when the time draws nearer. If I 
do any reading here it shall be of 
the lightest, in accordance with my 
surroundings. But I have an im- 
pression that, while listlessly turn- 
ing over the leaves, I fall into a 
light summer slumber,—that sleep 
in the sun which the old Greeks 
loved so well—for I suddenly rouse 
myself with a glad feeling of elasti- 
city, and find myself handling those 
irresistible publications. 

Mill, Grote, Bain,—the three won- 
derful friends whose works, in 
awakening and directing thought, 
stand pre-eminent in all our modern 
literature. Very useful men in their 
way— Mill and Grote are among my 
closest personal benefactors — but 
their names are painful just now. 
Instinctively I turn away from their 
words. The proceedings of the 
British Association at Norwich—for 
the present I will take them for 
granted. I will get |my scientific 
friend to mark out for me all the best 
addresses, but in the mean time my 
scientific friend can only attend to 
the lobster salad and champagne of 
Mr. Harvey’s tremendous feed. Here 
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is a handsome book— Historical 
Records of the Forty-third Regi- 
ment.* It has a special interest for 
soldiers, but it will also have a 
general interest for all who love 
their country. There is something 
striking that arrests attention in 
every page. But I am not up to 
the mark for history, nor yet for 
science—whether physical or mental 
—but I have no objection to a little 
poetry, or lots of novels, or some 
essays, or some biography,—and 
here, by Jove, they all are. 

George McDonald’s novel, or 
rather a brace of novels. How in- 
dustrious the man is! Some day 
I will hope to deal fully and fairly 
with McDonald; but his story-ser- 
mons hardly suit this listless hour 
of woods and waters. Hereisa story 
which I will briefly speak about, 
‘Sunshine and Shade.’t I did not 
like the story at first, and threw it 
aside, but I somehow persevered, 
and my pains were not unrewarded. 
The novel is inexperienced and in- 
artistic, defective in plot and devoid 
of sensationalism. But there is much 
to set off against all this. The veri- 
similitude is great; it is a true tran- 
script of real life; and there is a 
sweet idyllic grace about it. The 
hero and heroine love each other as 
children; they are engaged as boy 
and girl; and after much suffering 
and a long separation they are mar- 
ried in mature life. The heroine’s 
mother is a very sweet and natural 
character, drawn with good feeling 
and good taste; the character of the 
hero’s mother is well drawn and isa 
character only too common. She 
mistakenly believes that she is con- 
sulting her son’s true welfare in 
persuading him to break off with 
his old love and marry a handsome 
girl of large fortune. Such a mis- 
take as this is extremely common, 
very natural, and invariably fraught 
with unhappiness. In the result 
she is in part estranged from her 
son, and proves to be the cause of 
incalculable misery. At the same 
time we do not think that the dé- 
nouement is satisfactory. The first 
wife of the hero dies off, in order 

* By Sir R. G. A. Levinge, Bart. W. 
Clowes & Sons. 
¢ ‘Sunshine and Shade.’ R. Bentley. 





that he may marry his second. Now 
to hold out before young people the 
notion that a false marriage is not 
irretrievable, but that a lucky death 
may set things right, is to inculcate 
a false notion, being a thing impos- 
sible in all but a most infinitesimal 
minority of instances. The moral 
of the story, though imperfectly 
brought out, is a very good one, and 
we take it to be this, that a man 
should never leave his first’ love, 
and that if he does, he should come 
back to her as soon as he can. 

A volume of poems by Adah 
Menken, the title ‘ Infelicia.”* We 
wonder if Adah Menken really did 
write these poems. We observe that 
the name neither of printer nor 
publisher is to be found in the 
volume, and substantially the only 
guarantee that we have of its ge- 
nuineness is a photographed letter 
of Charles Dickens’, opposite the 
title-page. Some of us have had 
the advantage of contemplating Miss 
Menken’s photograph as she ap- 
peared in company with M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, and, generally speak- 
ing, it may be said for her that she 
established a reputation for inde- 
cency almost without parallel in the 
most indecent times. The internal 
evidence is strongly in favour of the 
Menken authorship. She has ap- 
propriately formed her style after 
the worst model conceivable, the 
eccentric Walt Whitman, whom we 
take to be a literary scoundrel of the 
deepest dye. There is some touch 
of mad genius about Walt Whit- 
man, but he is as flagrantly immoral 
in his ‘Green Leaves’ as, let us say, 
Miss Menken in her public perform- 
ances. The great secret of this style 
of composition is, to intercalate pas- 
sages of ecstatic or lunatic prose 
between lines of rhyme, or simple 
rhythm. We can conceive that such 
poetry may be highly popular, say 
in convict establishments or among 
the backwoodsmen of the Rocky 
Mountains, but it can never find the 
least acceptance among those who 
have the most elementary taste for 
verbal music. Miss Menken has a 
better nature as well as a falser 
nature in things literary as well as 

* ‘Infelicia.’” By Adah Isaacs Menken. 
1868. London, Paris, New York. 
























things moral. At times she writes 
fluent graceful verses, and at times 
also she discloses a weird tragic 
power, which might have gone on to 
high things. There is enough evi- 
dence to show that Adah Isaacs 
Menken was heartily ashamed of her- 
self before she concluded her sinister 
career. There are some touching 
confessions in this volume which 
will go far to redeem her errors. 
We have hardly ever read a more 
melancholy and touching poem than 
the last one, called ‘ Infelix.’ 

Then upon ‘ Essays :’* we are very 
glad that Mr. Bernard Cracroft has 
gathered together a selection of his 
papers—especially glad, too, for the 
noble, candid preface which he has 
prefixed to his second volume. 
These short papers do not levy too 
sustained a demand on our atten- 
tion. Skip the political articles, but 
own that the literary and social 
papers almost reach the standard of 
perfection, for culture, thought, and 
clearness—at least such perfection as 
can be attained within such brief 
limits. Mr. Cracroft argues that as 
@ periodical writer he may not be so 
good a man as one who writes a 
book, but that the periodical writer 
acquires a skill in tasting and dis- 
cussing books which the book- 
maker as a rule does not possess. 
We need not say that we entirely 
acquiesce in this pleasing proposi- 
tion, but we must also say that we 
fully believe that Mr. Cracroft is 
fully capable of producing some 
magnum opus, There, that will do 
for books. I shall just take up this 
one, Bateman’s ‘ Life of Elliott of 
Brighton,’ + and saunter away be- 
neath the trees, or watch the trout, 
refreshed by the rains, who think 
they have found a place of safety 
in the pool below the bridge. Those 
who know Brighton—and who does 
not ?—will recollect Elliott of St. 
Mary’s, as eminent and well-known 
® man in his line as Frederick 
Rebertson was in his. I will only 
make one remark about this book— 
which is, that I have all but read it 


* «Essays, from various Sources.” By 


Bernard Cracroft. Triibner, 
+ *The Life of the Rev. Henry Ver 
Elliott, M.A.” By Josiah Bateman, } 
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through twice. Ah, my friend! 
secure the blessing of leisure, get 
hold of a thoroughly interesting 
book, linger long among our own 
woods and waters, and you have 
caught the substance of the year’s 
holiday, while the palpitating crowds 
are flying about after its shadow. 
CONTINENTAL BATHS. 

The chief medical agent, in the 
case of persons visiting Switzerland, 
is mountain air. What has been 
called, with much truth and pro- 
priety, the air-bath, is found to per- 
fection on the Swiss mountains. 
Mountain air is a powerful tonic, 
and, like all powerful medicines, it 
requires much prudence in its ad- 
ministration. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that mountain air is a 
universal panacea. Some forms of 
ill-health are aggravated by it, and 
in some regions there is a distinct 
disease known as the mountain 
disease. On the other hand, it is 
almost a specific in cases of debility 
or incipient phthisis. Itis a curious 
fact that consumption seems hardly 
ever to occur in places five or six 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. In Switzerland a course of 
mineral waters is frequently com- 
bined with mountain air. Most of 
us who go to Switzerland can testify 
to the glorious effect of the air-bath. 

The baths of the Continent are 
those of earth, air, and water. We 
have just spoken of air-baths. Are 
our readers acquainted with earth- 
baths? M. Michelet, the eminent 
French historian, has given an in- 
teresting account of his restoration 
to perfect health through the earth- 
baths of Acqui.* He was nearly 
dying, when an Italian physician 
told him that he must return to 
earth, and that, buried under the sod, 
he would have new life. Accord- 
ingly M. Michelet tells us how day 
after day he lay in a mud-bath, and 
like Antzeus, he renewed his strength 
when he touched kindly mother 
earth. He has given a most envi- 
able account of his sensations when 
he left all his ills behind in the 
marble sarcophagus which contained 


* *I.a Montagne.’ Par J, Michelet, 
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his earth-bath, and he felt that 
mother Nature was soothing and 
caressing her tired, worn child and 
healing him with her revivifying 
influence. 

But the earth-bath and the air- 
bath are both subordinate to those 
healing fountains which Nature has 
80 lavishly opened on the Continent. 
With all our patriotism it must 
be admitted that the English 
mineral waters are as mere child’s 
play in comparison with those of the 
Continent. It may be urged that 
the beneficial effects derived from 
these may proceed from very simple 
natural causes—the thorough change 
in air, scene, diet, companions, and 
associations. Of course it must be 
granted that all this is very much, 
and yet we must advise most strong- 
ly any reader who is going to ‘try 
the waters, to examine the subject 
very fully before he fixes his locality ; 
and when he arrives at his locality 
to consult a medical man before he 
takes his bath. Only the other night 
I heard of a gentleman—I think 
it was at Carlsbad—who, having 
taken the waters, could not be per- 
suaded by any warnings to forego 
his customary glass of brandy, and 
died half an hour after taking it. 

We have been examining with 
much interest Dr. Edwin Lee’s series 
of volumes on theContinental Baths.’* 
Dr. Lee’s works are both popular 
and scientific, and are the result of 
a vast experience in travel and ob- 
servation. They are full of interest 
to the general reader, of very special 
interest to the invalid. His account 
of the Vichy waters, which meet 
what we may call the prevailing 
type of the fashionable distempers of 
the day, will be very useful; and the 
account of the Auvergne baths 
throws light on a subject concerning 
which much is still to be known. 
Dr. Lee does not confine himself very 
rigidly within defined limits. He 
gives medical notes on various 
localities which are not strictly 
* baths,’ which cannot fail to be use- 
ful to the tourist and the sojourner 
for atime. Thus his notes are very 

* ‘Baths of Switzerland and Savoy— 
Baths of France—Baths of Germany.’ By 
Edward Lee, M.D. James Churchill & 


Sons. 


useful to those who are going to 
Interlacken for the summer, or to 
Montrene for the winter. A scien- 
tific discussion is given to all locali- 
ties that can urge scientific claims. 
These claims are very great in 
Switzerland. Perhaps there is no 
place in the world so well adapted 
for rheumatic complaints as Aix les 
Bains. The Baden of Switzerland 
may be compared with the more 
famous Baden of the Grand Duchy. 
The account of St. Moritz, the 
highest bath in the world, on the 
glorious Engadine range, explains 
a district only known to occasional 
tourists. 

Hombourg is very much crowded 
at the present time. The social 
and scenic advantages of Hombourg 
are so great, that the popular 
mistake is easily committed that 
ignores or underrates the waters. 
They are very potent in cases of in- 
digestion and of the gouty diathesis. 
Of course they are still more potent 
at Carlsbad. That was a lucky 
accident when, according to the 
story, the stag, pursued by the great 
Emperor Carl, leaped from a rock 
into the valley where the spring was 
hid. We believe that it is perfectly 
allowable to draw a comparison, 
and to say that the Carlsbad springs 
stand at the head of all springs. 
Therearenone that have souniformly 
sustained a high reputation—none 
which have been so muck discussed 
in medical literature. The prettiest 
place about is Lord Findlater’s 
Mound and Temple. But there is 
not very much to amuse the mere 
idler here, and the place is rather 
too distant for most idlers; people 
go here who are ill and want to get 
well. We had desired to discuss 
more minutely some watering-places 
that are more familiar to most of us 
—Ems, Wiesbaden, Kissengen, and 
s00n. But we must not usurp Dr. 
Lee's functions. Only, verb. sap. 
don’t linger ill at home, but try 
those healing fountains abroad; try 
them under intelligent direction. 
Above all, do not race through the 
Baths, perhaps only attending to 
the Kursaal, and thinking and know- 
ing nothing of the living healing 
waters close at hand, which may be 
the very medicament you want. 











